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Soctety of Arts Conference on Water Supply. 


HE Society of Arts 
held a Conference 
at the Health Ex- 
hibition last week, 
on the important 
subject of Water 
Supply. H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales 

———— had originally sig- 

nified his intention of presiding, but cir- 

cumstances having necessitated the postpone- 
ment of the Conference,—which was to have 
been held soon after the opening of the 

Exhibition,—the chairmanship devolved on Sir 

Frederick Abel. 

The Papers, which numbered seventeen in 
all, were divided under three heads :— 
J. Source of Supply. 
2, Quality of Water, — Filtration 
Softening. 
3. Methods of Distribution in detail. 


The papers were, for the most part, short 
and condensed, as the time allowed for their 
delivery was limited to twenty-five minutes, and 
the speakers in the discussion were restricted 
to ten minutes. The topics discussed were very 
varied, and some of them were so important 
that it was scarcely possible to treat them 
exhaustively in the limited time available. 
One paper especially, that by Professor Sorby 
(which we print in another column), pro- 
pounded so novel and startling a view as to 
the purifying action of minute animals and 
plants as to deserve almost a separate meeting 
for its discussion, while the paper which fol- 
lowed it, by Professor Odling, was of itself 
sufficient to occupy the attention of the Confer- 
ence for an entire day ; but the discussion was, 
of course, for want of time, brought to a pre- 
mature close. Three out of the four papers 
first read referred exclusively to the “Under- 
ground Supply”; that by Mr. Whitaker, 
F.G.S., was illustrated by a series of very 
interesting maps, on which were depicted the 
entire chalk formation and the various 
permeable and impermeable beds by which 
It Is overlaid. As the object sought by 
Mr, Whitaker in the construction of his maps 
was 2 Contrast and Conspicuousness,” the 
colouring adopted by him differed from that 
ordinarily used in strictly geological maps, but 
to the engineer or to laymen not well versed 
In’ geological lore, the simplicity of Mr. 
Whitaker's maps depicts very clearly the area 
of the chalk formation which is accessible to 
Surface water. The result arrived at somewhat 

reduces the excessive estimates which have been 





and 





hitherto current of the chalk area available 
for the absorption of rain, but at the same 
time confirms the fact that it is the chief 
water-bearing bed in the South of England. 
The second paper by Mr. Topley was interest- 
ing in indicating how the water supply always 
in past times influenced the distribution of 
the population ; but under the present altered 
circumstances of England, the local supply 
has become rather a source of danger, so that 
all large cities and towns now prefer seeking 
for their water from a distant source. 

Mr. de Rance’s paper bore on the possible 
increase of the underground supply, which, he 
stated, might be accomplished by the sinking 
of “dumb-wells ” through the overlying strata, 
and so carrying off into the water-bearing 
rocks much of those surface floods which now 
only run to waste after having mischievously 
inundated large tracts of land bordering their 
courses. Mr. de Rance estimates the area in 
England and Wales occupied by porous rocks 
at 26,600 square miles, while the tertiary, 
gault, weald, oolite, liassic clays, the triassic 
and permian marls, and the shales of the car- 
boniferous period occupy a further 19,000 
miles, in nearly the whole of which occur 
“pervious rocks” which might be further 
utilised by means of dumb-wells as under- 
ground reservoirs. 

Mr. Lucas dwelt on certain particular areas 
of the chalk formation which he had recently 
surveyed, and drew attention to a notable 
exception which he had discovered in the 
green-sand formation of some springs remark- 
ably situated on the high watershed ridge on 
which stands the town of Warminster, and 
which lies between the English and Bristol 
Channels. 

These papers and the discussions which 
followed seemed to point to the conclusion that 
though there is undoubtedly a very large area 
from which an underground supply of water 
may be drawn, yet that, as far as inquiries 
have at present extended, the knowledge as to 
its capacity is not yet definite enough to frame 
an estimate of the sufficiency of its supply, 
especially as it is the minimum and not the 
maximum quantity available that should form 
the basis of such estimate, seeing that the 
storage in the chalk is always largest at the 
end of the year. The probability, therefore, is 
that it must be supplemented by leading to it 
some of the surplus water which now escapes 
by floods, and that, as far as experience at 
present extends, it seems certain that abstraction 
of water at definite points is impossible with- 
out injuriously affecting existing rights. More- 
over, though, theoretically, water drawn from 





the chalk is purer than that taken from river 
sources, yet, owing to the defective state 
of the law (as instanced in a late judgment), 
any one seems to be at liberty to pour any filth 
down a disused well without regard to the con- 
sequence of polluting the supply on which his 
neighbours are dependent. Until, then, this has 
been remedied, the superior purity of water 
drawn from chalk or other wells must always 
be doubtful, and such hidden dangers are more 
to be dreaded than those which are apparent 
on the surface, and are, therefore, better and 
more easily guarded against. 

It is matter of regret that Professor Symons 
was unable to contribute a longer paper, as 
everything coming from him is so valuable and 
suggestive. In explaining the great difference 
in the rainfall over the United Kingdom, he 
instanced two places,—the Stye in Cumber- 
land, and Clacton-on-Sea in Essex,—where the 
rainfall in 1883 measured 190°28 in. and 
18°71 in. respectively, or ten times more in one 
place than in the other. It is well known that 
the population is almost always in an inverse 
ratio to the rainfall, and therefore there can be 
little question as to what the proper public 
policy should be, viz., to lead the water from 
the region in which it is most abundant to 
those places in which the population is greatest. 
As long, however, as our legislation stands as 
at present, there is the danger of its proving 
exceedingly damaging to the interests of the 
country generally, by conferring water rights 
which may hereafter become so valuable as to 
render it almost impossible to acquire them 
when the need arrives for a re-arrangement or 
a redistribution of the supply. Professor 
Symons pertinently asks, “Would it be possible 
to safeguard our successors, by insisting that 
special water-rights, if now asked to be created, 
shall be subject to revision, without compensa- 
tion, after the lapse of 100 years?” It would be 
well if our Legislature could be induced to lay 
this point to heart, and adopt the suggestion 
ere it be too late for any fresh schemes that 
may be projected. Some efficient hydraulic 
organisation, however, must be created before 
it will be possible to solve the water problem 
satisfactorily, and before such organisation 
could be effectively worked it is essential that 
a knowledge of the laws of rainfall distribution 
must be better ascertained than they are at 
present. Professor Symons epigrammatically 
states the fallacy of the current popular asser- 
tion that there are few things so uncertain as 
the rain. He observed that it is both true and 
false,—true as regards our ignorance of the 
future, false as regards our knowledge of the 
limits within which the quantity of rain will be 
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found to vary. The following proportion he 
gives as being within 7 per cent. of the 
truth :— 


Wettest year, 45 per cent. more than the average. 

Driest year, 33 per cent. less than the average. 

Driest two consecutive years, 26 per cent. less than the 
e Driest three consecutive years, 21 per cent. less than the 
average, 

The subject of Mr. Bailey Denton’s paper 
was the supply to villages and rural districts, 
the general defective state of which he ascribed 
to the unwillingness of local authoricies to per- 
form the duties devolving upon them. In ex- 
plaining that the scarcity of water in the 
present year was due to a dry winter followed 
by an unusually hot summer, he observed that 
the deficit would have made itself more severely 
felt had it not been counterbalanced by the 
excess of rain which fell from 1876 to 1883, 
and which gaye, on the whole, a considerable 
balance to carry over. It is doubtful whether 
that assertion is borne out, for one of the 
speakers in the discussion remarked that rain 
in a previous year gives no balance for the suc- 
ceeding one; for that the summer supply de- 
pends entirely on the rainfall of the preceding 
months is borne out by observations of the 
reductions of temperature in well - water, 
-owing to the melting of the snows after the 
month of February. As an inexpensive but 
efficacious mode of supply for rural districts 
‘whose population varies between 400 and 1,000, 
Mr. Denton advocated the employment of tube 
wells, and he likewise instanced the cases of 
Abingdon and Warwick as towns in which 
water has been supplied to a population of 
6,000 by means of syphons for ‘the last four 
years without a hitch or difficulty of any kind. 
This last is a method which, whenever it can 
be made applicable, obviously commends itself 
on the score of simplicity and economy, 
bot has to first cost and in subsequent 
working. 

The scope of Mr. Easton’s paper was confined 
to drawing attention to well-recognised princi- 
ples, which he observed are too often forgotten 
or neglected. One of the points alluded to by 
him was that, though water of the purest kind 
may be delivered in mains, the position and 
condition of the cisterns to which it may be 
led too often rendered it utterly unfit for 
human consumption ; and thence he argued 
that a constant supply should be substituted, 
wherever practicable, for the intermittent sys- 
tem, but that it should, of course, be under 
proper regulation, so as to guard against 
undue consumption and waste, as otherwise 
the cost to the consumer will be greatly 
enhanced. 

The first division of the Conference was con- 
cluded by a contribution from Mr. Mansergh, 
who advocated a supply of pure “soft” water 
as being on the weaks preferable to a pure 
“hard” water, and gave briefly a few typical 
examples of the utilisation of the different 
sources of supply, enumerating the towns of 
Lancaster, Glasgow, and Manchester as being 
supplied from elevated moorland springs, lakes, 
and artificial reservoirs on the gravitation 
system, while London furnished the type of 
water raised partly from rivers and filtered 
before delivery into the mains, and partly from 
underground springs. On the whole Mr, 
Mansergh seems to be in favour of the under- 
ground supply, which, he considers, combines 
the greatest number of advantages with the 
fewest disadvantages. 

A perusal of these several papers leaves the 
unsatisfactory impression that as there is so 
much diversity of opinion as to the best sources 
of supply, it will be hopeless to look for any 
solution of the problem so long as it is left to the 
individual opinion of the various parties con- 
sulted in each particular case. This difficulty is 
recognised by some of the most e.ninent of the 
several lecturers, some of whom pointed out 
the necessity for the creation of a Central 
Government Hydraulic Department. ‘This is 
a view which has been’ consistently advocated 
in the columns of the Builder, and which 
we consider should not be limited to the 
simple question of water supply, but should 
be extended so as to exercise a control 
over the entire water system of the king- 
dom ; for, if one thing has been made clearer 


than another by the various discussions which 
have taken place, not only lately, but on 
previous occasions, it is the intimate connexion 
that exists between the various branches of the 
water question, and how impossible it is to 
deal with supply, unless the drainage be 
simultaneously regulated ; while the storage 
of the surplus which falls from the heavens 
obviously presents the only source from which 
either surface or underground reservoirs can 
be fed, or the all-important arterial system of 
even the existing lines of water-carriage can 
be maintained. The Protection from Floods 
Bill still remains unsettled ; and it would be 
well if the Legislature could be persuaded to 
deal with the whole subject comprehensively, 
and go to the root of the matter, following the 
example of the Continental Powers, and creat- 
ing a Water Department charged with the 
control and comprehensive treatment of 
the entire water system of the United 
Kingdom. 

Passing on to the second division of the 


‘Conference, the quality of water, the two 


papers read by Professors Sorby and Odling 
call for special notice. As before observed, 
the former puts forward some novel and start- 
ling facts, on the truth of which hangs the 
solution of some, if not all, of the objections 
which are generally supposed to be ineradicable 
in connexion with a supply drawn from rivers, 
and yet, when calmly considered, Professor 
Sorby’s conclusions are only a scientific eluci- 
dation of facts which have already been popu- 
larly exhibited by means of the solar micro- 
scope. When, by means of that instrument, the 
busy crowds that inhabit a drop of dirty water 
were first revealed to the human eye, the 
impression conveyed was a dread of what 
might not befall the unwary individual who 
incautiously swallowed such terrible objects. 
But Professor Sorby’s investigations have 
removed all ground for fear, for they tend to 
show that those wonderfully minute plants and 
animal organisms are in reality our friends, and 
not our enemies. He views them as an atomic 
army of sanitarians, cleansing rather than 
polluting the water. His discoveries show 
them to be living and thriving on what would 
be death to us, and multiplying to an incredu- 
lous extent in water sufficiently foul to require 
large numbers of them for its purification. 
Professor Sorby even throws out the hint that 
they may be able to make short work of 
disease germs, and that in this way an immense 
amount of infectious disease that otherwise 
would have to be drunk in with our waters 
will be disposed of. These disease germs and 
bacilli of sorts were a source of terror when 
they were first revealed; but now, when 
microcosmi and bacilli are known to people 
earth, air, and water in myriads, and their 
infinite variety rivals the number of the sands 
of the sea or the stars in the firmament, they 
have ceased to be regarded with horror. Thanks 
to Dr. Sorby, they may now be contemplated 
with comparative indifference, when it comes 
to be proved that they constitute the legitimate 
food of millions of entomostraca,—of how many 
millions who would venture an estimate, when 
as, in One season, it is stated, one single female 
cyclops may give rise to four thousand millions 
of young. The number of “free swimming ” 
animals in fairly pure river water is not more 
than one per galJon ; in muddy ponds 200 per 
allon ; in water into which sewage has been 
ischarged, twenty-seven per gallon. The 
number of microscopic plants in the mud 
deposited from water is also truly astonishing. 
In that from pure rivers their number is com- 
aratively small ; but in the district of the 
hames where sewage is discharged it mounts 
up to figures not easily comprehended by the 
ordinary mind. Thus in summer in one grain 
of mud at half-ebb tide there were found no 
less than 400,000, which would give 5,000,000 
per gallon of water. 

Under such circumstances, Dr. Sorby’s idea 
that these minute organisms may be regarded 
as sanitary allies, and not as a relentless army 
of disease-mongers, that live only that man 
may die, should prove a most welcome source 
of consolation to the nervously disposed who 
constitute so great a part of the population. 





To learn that the bacillus has so many. enemies 


——————= 
is an apt illustration of the well-know 
couplet,— 
‘* So naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em 
And so proceed ad infinitum,” — 


an extension of the truth of which Jonathay 
Swift was unconscious when he indited his 
rhapsody. 

Another deduction from Dr. Sorby’s inyegt. 
gation is that in microcosmic population the 
number in a given area bear a distinct propor. 
tion to the food supply. Hence by counting 
that population in a gallon of water it js 
possible to estimate with sufficient exactness 
the amount of sewage contamination that has 
been allowed to flow into it. 

Professor Odling’s paper most opportunely 
followed that of Professor Sorby. He con. 
menced by observing that the views he was 
about to propound were not those which were 
nost popular,—a fact which was made evident 
by his opponents in the discussion ; neverthe- 
less, to those whose judgment is not already 
biased by professional technicalities, Dr, 
Odling’s arguments convey the common-sense 
view of the question, and in the opinion of 
many are likewise unanswerable from the 
scientific side. He explained how the chemist’s 
definition of “‘ purity ” differed. from the ordi- 
nary acceptation of that term, being used by 
them not in the sense of the opposite to nasty, 
but, as is often commonly used, to express the 
exclusion from one thing of anything else, 
whether better or worse ; as, for instance, the 
expression of pure rubbish is as familiarly used 
as pure gold, or, as he humorously observed, 
“we speak of pure nonsense as readily as we 
speak of pure truth, irrespective of the circun- 
stances that the nonsense would be benefited, 
though to the prejudice of its chemical purity, 
by its contamination with a few grains of 
sense.” Pure water, as conceived by the chemist, 
he pointed out, had never yet been produced, 
and may be regarded as an ideal rather than as 
a real chemical substance. He likewise ex- 
plained that air from which the minor con- 
stituents have been carefully abstracted is 
sometimes spoken of as purified air, but such 
air is absolutely incapable in relatiun alike to 
animal and vegetable life cf fulfilling the 
functions of our atmosphere. It is exactly the 
same with water, some of whose minor con- 
stituents are known to be essential, while 
others, there is reason to think, are advan- 
tageous to the fulfilment of its functions im 
nature. Hence, “ bearing in mind the inter- 


living, it is scarcely to be doubted that the 
actual mixed substance water is better suited 
to supply the daily wants of life than the ideal 
unmixed substance would be.” He, therefore, 
deprecated the practice of using terms in their 
chemical sense to the general public, who are 
unacquainted with their particular significance. 
Dr. Odling then proceeded to show that Just as 
there are different qualities of saline matter 0 
water, so there are different varieties of organic 
matter in potable water, but that there isa vast 
difference in their relative proportions, an 
that while saline matter occurs in apprecia e 
quantities of -35 to z') per cent., the dissolved 
organic matter never amounts to more than an 
exceedingly minute proportion, say from sv0v 
to séy per cent., and that hitherto the nature 
of its constituents is almost if not wholly un- 
known. At the same time, however, the quan- 
tity of organic carbon existing 10 wer 
waters can be definitely determined, and tha 
it is found in its least proportion in uncon 
taminated spring or well water; that it 5 
not easy to assign the order of socieen 
general lake and river sources, but that on * 
whole it is probable river water must 7 
precedence of lake water in respect to 7 
smallness of its proportion of dissolved — 
matter. After stating the result of the ana/ys : 
of the water furnished by the five Thame 
waterworks companies, Dr. Odling summans’ 
his remarks by thus describing 10 4 PoP “ 
way the proportion of organic impury, 
tained in that water. “If we suppose nen 
instant that the Thames Companies Wa - 
instead of containing only three-tenths ¢ 





a grain contained seven-tenths of organic 
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matter per gallon, a maximum which has 
oceasonally been met with, even this excep- 
tional proportion would but correspond to the 
resence in the water of exactly the thousandth 

rt of one per cent. of the organic matter.” 
‘And he concluded that, so far as organic matter 
‘s concerned, the water supplied to London from 
the Thames and Lea takes, on the whole, pre- 
cedence of the highly and deservedly reputed 
water furnished to Glasgow, as it doubtless 
will do also to that about to be furnished to 
Manchester. Assurances such as these coming 
from so distinguished an authority as Professor 
Qdling may well comfort the somewhat dis- 
turbed serenity of Londoners, and coupled 
with the previous remarks of Dr. Sorby, bear 
out the common-sense view of the case which 
cannot but commend itself to the unprejudiced 
understanding, that with so low a death-rate 
as that obtaining in a great city comprising 
nearly five millions of inhabitants the quality 
of the water supplied thereto must, on the 
whole, be exceedingly good ; and though the 
River Thames above the companies’ intakes is 
not yet wholly freed from the drainage of the 
towns on its banks, yet that it must practically 
have been reduced to an innocuous proportion. 

It has never yet been determined how many 
of the minor constituents of ordinary water are 
not absolutely essential to the functions of 
human life, but there seems to be a danger, if 
chemists are to have their own way, of water 
becoming so chemically purified as to deprive 
it of its vivifying properties, and of mortality 
being actually increased rather than diminished 
when the chemist’s idea of a pure potable water 
has been reached. 

Space will not allow of the remaining 
lectures being noticed, but there is one point 
which we cannot help observing seems to have 
escaped the observation of both writers and 
speakers at this Conference when discussing 
the question of sources of supply. That point 
is the apparent anomaly of leading waters, 
which have fallen from the heavens on its 
surface, into the bowels of the earth, and then 
devising every possible expedient for economis- 
ing the trouble and cost of raising it again 
instead of adopting the simple plan of storing 
itm convenient and suitable sites. from which 
it may, in nine cases out of ten, be delivered 
by gravitation. The objections hitherto usually. 
urged against storac ; 
aus Ca age evidently fall to the 
Ste, 1¢ arguments of Professors Sorby 

ng are of any value, but of that value 
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THE WAR OFFICES COMPETITION. 
ia x: HE five judges in the competition 
Ye ‘| Which was instituted for the new 

x War and Admiralty Offices (Messrs. 
Pen Childers, W. H. Smith, Ewan Chris- 
re ake and the First Commis- 

r 0 orks), h 
ee of ie isin rte ala 
ects j } 


natal tee tek, 2 of the nine archi- 
ai teve-s to join in the final competition, 
Messr 











ave reported in favour of the one by 
cm . Leeming & Leeming, of Halifax. It 
He © Convenient to repeat here again the 
7 8 of the nine architects or architectural 
i wl (reluctantly to use a phrase which 
meets ‘ Commercial participation in art) who 
- competitors in the final struggle, viz. :— 
I ——y Glover & Salter, London ; Messrs. 
a : : W. H. Powell, London ; Messrs. 
re he Leeming, Halifax ; Messrs. Max- 
tl e, Manchester 3 Mr. Thomas Porter, 
Moen * Rertayg: Spalding & Auld, London ; 
ee i ee Glasgow ; Messrs. 
EL bay “ae gg on’; Messrs. A. Webb & 
. >) the conditions of the competition the 
la to select not more then ten out of 
tl carr jose competition, which selected 
nae a vi bo compete again with fuller and 
ae — ed drawings. The provision that 
~ seam ten were to be selected was 
ma Frenym, by most of the competitors 
noe Ps 138 the proposition “not less than 
mcd a ¢ — dissatisfaction has been ex- 
that the pubhely, and much more privately, 
yea committee did not at -least make up 
n, & dissatisfaction which was mingled 





with some astonishment when it became 
known that some of the most eminent 
architects of the day had been among the 
rejected ones, and that no name that could 
properly claim to be among the most eminent 
was among the accepted. That people of 
the reputation of Mr. and Mr. should 
have sent in designs which were not even con- 
sidered to stand, any of them, as a possible 
one out of ten, seemed inexplicable and un- 
heard of, and it was hastily assumed by various 
persons, both within and without the ranks of 
the competitors, that so unlooked-for a result 
was due to favouritism. No conclusion, as a 
matter of fact, could be more illogical. It is 
always the eminent and successful architect 
whose name is before the world, who can 
command the most influence if private motives 
once come into play, and whose name has 
in itself the most effect on a committee. 
Besides this, the choice of eminent men gene- 
rally meets with the suffrage of public opinion, 
and so far it was the interest of the judges, if 
there was any interest in the matter, to smooth 
the way for the acceptance of their decision by 
such a choice, especially in the case of a public 
building of so much importance as this. The 
accusation of favouritism, therefore, was absurd 
in itself; but, beyond that, we wish to add 
that, from what we have seen and heard about 
the matter, we do not believe any competition 
has been or could have been decided with more 
absolute and bond-fide intention of perfect fair- 
ness to all than this one has been. Whether the 
result has been the selection of the best and 
most suitable design out of the whole number 
originally submitted is, of course, another 
matter. We may have absolute faith in the 
bona fides of the Committee, but not equal 
faith in their judgment. We should cer- 
tainly have been disposed io think that 
the two professional members of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Ewan Christian and Mr. P. C. 
Hardwick, were exceptionally qualified to 
form an impartial and reliable judgment in 
such a matter. We were disposed to think, 
with one or two of our correspondents, that 
the selection of the nine designs out of 128 was 
accomplished in rather a short time ; but it is 
very easily to be believed that among those 128 
were a considerable proportion which it was 
not worth while to analyse, and which might 
safely be put on one side at once. But on the 
other hand, when we look at one or two 
that are among the chosen nine, we find it very 
hard,—nearly impossible, in fact,—to believe 
that some of the architects who we know were 
among the competitors could have sent in any- 
thing which was not superior to these. On 
this account we hold that the authorities 
would have done still more fairly by all con- 
cerned if they had organised an exhibition of 
the whole of the designs originally sent in. 
They would then have given the unsuccessful 
men the benefit of publicity, at least, for 
their work, and they would have shown 
emphatically that they did not shrink 
from public criticism as to the selection. 
They may call together such an exhibition 
still, and if they do not, the unsuccessful com- 
petitors themselves may organise one. But it 
would come with a far better grace from the 
Office of Works. 

In regard to the final competition, and the 
process of selection, we may quote the words 
of the judges’ report :-— 

‘‘The judges, after a careful examination of these 
designs, selected three as possessing especial merit, 
—namely, those of Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, 
Halifax ; Messrs. Verity & Hunt, Regent-street, 
London; Messrs. A. Webb & E. I. Bell, Queen 








| Anne’s-gate, London. 


After further consideration of the relative merits 
of these three designs, the judges are unanimously 
of opinion that, taking the plans and elevation 
together, and having regard to the conditions of 
the competition, Messrs. Leeming & Leeming have 
produced the best design, and they accordingly 
recommend to her Majesty’s Government that, sub- 
ject tothe approval of Parliament, Messrs. Leeming 
& Leeming be employed as architects of the new 
building for the Admiralty and War Office.” 


The nine designs are now at No. 18, Spring 
Gardens, where they have been open during 
the last three days of this week to the inspec- 
tion of members of Parliament and of members 
of the Institute of Architects and the Archi- 





tectural Association ; and for one month from 
Monday next they will be open to the general 
public for inspection, from eleven till four on 
each: day. 

We do not propose to attempt an analytical 
criticism of the designs after the short: exami- 
nation of them conjointly, for which alone 
there has been time this week. To attempt to 
form a judgment in one afternoon of the rela- 
tive merits of plans which have occupied weeks 
or (taken altogether) months in consideration 
and preparation, would appear to us equal in- 
justice to the authors and to ourselves. We 
propose to give a careful and detailed analysis of 
the whole set when we have had more time to 
consider them fully in reference to the require- 
ments of the Office of Works. In regard to the 
general architectural merits of the designs it 
is possible, of course, to see more at a. glance 
than can be accomplished in regard to plan. 
That the design selected is not the best archi- 
tecturally, as far as style and picturesque effect 
are concerned, can be seen at a glance. It 
does great credit, however, to its authors in 
respect of the care and finish which has beer 
bestowed upon every portion of the drawings,. 
and is, in fact, one of the most admirable 
pieces of purely architectural draughtsman- 
ship which we remember to have seen. That. 
it has, even unconsciously to the minds of 
the judges, owed its position in some degree to 
this quality we should be disposed to believe. 
As to design, the features are Classic, grouped 
in a very odd fashion in some respects, and 
with apparently a great uncertainty on the 
part of the authors as to which portions, both: 
of the whole and of details, they really wished 
to accentuate, and a still greater uncertainty 
as to scale. Details of one story appear to 
belong to a building of quite a different scale 
from those which another story suggests, 
and the whole design appears to need revision 
in this respect: it consists of a number of 
details which have no relation to each other 
or to any “common denominator.” The one 
emphatic point in the design is where it should 
not be, in the shape of a high tower “ over- 
crowing,” as Dugald Dalgetty would have said, 
the Horse Guards. This is not only objec- 
tionable in itself, but at variance with the 
suggestion of the authorities, that an attempt 
should be made to lead down to the Horse 
Guards, and combine it with the new 
building ; which would certainly have been 
possible and would have been an interesting 
little problem in design. Messrs. Bell & 
Webb’s design, which is of the French Chateau 
order, is a far more picturesque building, and 
more of a united whole, than what must, 
we suppose, be regarded as the selected one. 
Whether the latter presents points of supe- 
riority in plan sufficient to atone for its 
inferiority in architectural treatment we shall 
be able to conclude when we have examined 
the plans more carefully. Messrs. Verity & 
Hunt’s design is a powerful and massive- 
looking building, employing a large Classic 
“order” at the salient points of the design, 
and richly decorated with sculpture ; it is much 
better grouped as a whole than the selected 
design, but not so elegant or finished im detail. 

We have arranged, by permission of the 
Office of Works, who are now the owners of 
the drawings, for the publication of the whole 
nine designs, giving sufficient drawings of 
each to form a complete record in our pages 
of the materials of the competition ; but the 
preparation of these will occupy a week or 
two, as we have preferred to wait till the 
designs were collected and exhibited under 
Government authority before taking any 
steps for their publication. 








Birmingham Architectural Association. 
On Saturday afternoon last the members of 
this association made an excursion to the 
Wolverhampton Fine Art Exhibition. Amongst 
those present were Messrs. Franklin Cross, 
O. Essex, H. H. McConnall, C. E. Bateman, 
F. W. F. Newton, and Victor Scruton, hon. 
sec. After visiting the industrial and archzo- 
logical sections the party proceeded to the 
department of Fine Art. They then visited 
St. Peter’s Church and several other buildings 
in the town, returning home thoroughly gratified 
with their excursion. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF OUR SAVIOUR 
AT MOSCOW. 
(WITH ILLUSTRATION.) 


~) Eee foundation stone of the present 
a9; Khram Spassitel, Cathedral of Our 

Saviour, at Moscow, was laid by the 
fate) Emperor Nicholas, the grandfather 
of the reigning Tsar, in 1839; and the re- 
markable edifice which bears that name was 
not completed till the year 1880. In some 
respects it is new, in others it belongs to 
ancient history ; for though the present 
building was not commenced till 1839 the 
history of the cathedral dates back to much 
earlier times. Ever since the disastrous cam- 
paign of 1812 it had been the intention of the 
pious Alexander I. to raise a temple to God in 
gratitude for the deliverance of his country 
and in commemoration of the confusion of the 
French. This worthy idea did not find a fit 
and artistic expression until 1816, when a 
_certain Witberg sent in a scheme that called 
forth universal admiration for its magnificence 
-and grandeur. The emperor himself exclaimed, 
*You have divined my thoughts, my wishes 
for this temple, which I have kept secret in 
my bosom, never hoping to find an architect to 
satisfy me. You have made the stones to 
speak |!” The extraordinary part of the matter 
was that Witberg was not professionally an 
architect, but had been seized with the idea 
that it was his mission to carry out this great 
work. He voluntarily devoted two years to 
the study of the principles of architecture and 
to travels in foreign countries that he might 
return with matured judgment, capable as well 
as willing to fulfil his mission. His plan was, 
indeed, sublimely fantastic and mystical. The 
cathedral was to be erected on the Vorobyovia 
Gory,—the Sparrow Hills, from whence 
Napoleon had first looked down on the 
ancient capital of Holy Russia. It was to 
represent a man, for the spirit of God is in 
each of us, and consequently it was to consist 
of three parts : one to represent the body, and 
dedicated to the Nativity ; another to repre- 
sent the soul, dedicated to the Transfiguration ; 
the third to represent the spirit, and dedicated 
to the Ascension. The first and lowest church 
was to be placed at the foot of the Sparrow 
. Hills, and built in the shape of a coffin,—it was 
to be dark, and only to admit the light from one 
side. The second church was to be on the side 
of the hill, and should represent a cross ; whilst 
the third, which it was proposed to erect on the 
summit, was to be circular in shape to repre- 
sent eternity. This too symbolic design was, 
however, not destined to be carried out. In 
1825 a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the progress of the work, and the result 
was that the site was condemned as unsuit- 
able, owing to the clayey nature of the soil. 
The foundations, the committee discovered, 
would sink into the ground, and the work 
requisite to make them secure would involve 
an enormous increase of expenditure. The 
most unfortunate part of the matter, however, 
was that the Commission discovered man 
serious malpractices, and proved that the 
moneys of the State and the building materials 
were embezzled most shamefully. The result 
of the whole inquiry was that Witberg was 
‘exiled to Viatka, in 1828 ; and the remarkable 
church on the Sparrow Hills was never more 
heard of. It should be remembered that the 
strong hand and sharp common-sense of 
Nicholas is traceable in the appointment of 
this Commission and the summary punishment 
of the amateur architect, whose only vocation, 
it appears, was to embezzle ; for Alexander had 
died long before 1825. The ruling powers of 
Russia now found themselves again face to face 
with the problem of erecting a fitting monument 
to remind future generations of the great mercy 
which Providence had shown to the Russian 
people, and to exhort them to piety and grati- 
tude. The question was at last settled in 
favour of the present cathedral. This has been 
built entirely of Russian materials, not the 
least interesting among which is the Russian 
marble from the Kolomensky district of the 
Government of Moscow. The cathedral is 
faced with white stone ; it is flanked by four 
towers, each surmounted by a golden cupola, 









and the body of the building is covered by an 
enormous gilded dome, in which the whole of 
Moscow can be seen reflected. The relief work 
isin marble. The cathedral, from its base to 
its highest cross, stands 336 ft. 6 in.; it covers 
an area of 10,500 square feet, the centre dome 
is 98 ft. in diameter, this is gilt externally. <A 
congregation of 7,200 persons can find easy 
accommodation in the body of the church. 
The northern and southern entrances are 300 ft. 
apart. The cathedral contains 726,530 cubic 
feet of air; it is lighted by sixty windows, and 
it has fourteen bells in its four belfries. It is 
difficult to identify the building with any 
particular order or school of architecture. 
Russians say it is built in the Graeco-Byzantine 
style, which is so far near the truth that it 
seems like the work of a Byzantine architect 
tinkering a little with some reminiscences of 
Classic detail. The cathedral is situate some 
little distance from the Kremlin, fronting the 
Pretchistensky Boulevard, with the river at 
its back. It lies high, and is surrounded by 
a large open space. A handsome embank- 
ment, lighted by electricity, keeps the 
river in its bed. The golden dome of 
this national memorial can be seen from 
almost any part of Moscow, and is a most 
important feature in the beautiful panorama 
that unfolds itself before the spectator’s 
eyes as he looks down on the white-spired 
city of the Tsars from the summit of the 
Sparrow Hills, the river gliding beneath him, 
and the gorgeous churches and innumerable 
ponds reflecting the rays of the sun in the dis- 
tance. Its situation near the Kremlin, which 
is built on a hill, would have dwarfed it but 
for its enormous size. The interior is very 
richly decorated, columns of malachite with 
gilded capitals, and pictures of saints with 
gilded frames give it a gorgeousness which 
throws even the ritual into the shade. The 
Emperor Nicholas expressed the wish, when 
the question of decorating the cathedral had 
to be considered, that the pictures should illus- 
trate the principal mercies of the Almighty 
towards Russia during the last nine centuries. 
The chief task, therefore, of the building 
committee became the choice of suitable 
sacred subjects for decorating the domes and 
walls in harmony with the Emperor’s idea, and 
the assignment of a fit symbolical meaning to 
each portion of the interior. All decorations for 
the centre are descriptive of the earthly life of 
the Saviour, and illustrations of all such events 
as were calculated to corroborate His Divinity, 
and point to the fact that the destiny of the 
world is in the hands of Divine Providence. 
The other sacred pictures bear reference 
to all such events as were of any special 
importance to the spiritual and worldly 
development of the Russian Empire. They 
are distributed in various parts of the building, 
and correspond to its great significance as a 
national historical monument and a place of 
public worship. It was originally the inten- 
tion of the Emperor to have all these paintings 
executed in the ancient ecclesiastical Byzan- 


y|tine style; but on secondary considerations 


this original intention was not carried out, 
and there are at present but few such pic- 
tures in the cathedral. The majority of the 
paintings has been executed by Russian artists 
of the modern academical school, and in 
harmony with contemporary conceptions of 
art. And here a difficulty at once arose. 
Unfortunately, contemporary Russian artists 
are but little familiar with the conventional 
types of the principal saints, and are not un- 
frequently guilty of the gravest archeological 
blunders in their delineations. To avoid any 
possibility of error in this direction, copies of 
the celebrated holy pictures at the various 
monasteries and churches, illustrative of such 
subjects as it was desirous to depict, were 
carefully taken Ly monks accustomed to this 
sort of work, and these copies were made the 
basis of the pictures for the cathedral. In the 
principal and central dome, having a diameter 
of 91 ft., is representation of the God of 
Sabaoth of the Old Testament, with the Son 
of God sitting on His right hand, in the shape 
of a child, with the inscription “Logos,” and on 
His finger the Boly Ghost in the form of a dove. 
He is surrounded by angels, and on the border 





| of the cupela are represented,—The Saviour, 


the Virgin Mary, the Archangels Michael and 
Gabriel, the Patriarchs, King David, the Pro. 
phets, the Apostles, the first martyr Stephen, 
the Emperor Constantine, the Grand Duke 
St. Vladimir, and the Grand Duke St. Alex. 
ander Nevsky. The four smaller cupolas haye 
painted in them,—(1) on the eastern wing, 
the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove ; (2) on 
the western wing (opposite the altar), the 
Saviour; (3), on the southern wing, the 
Saviour as a child, surrounded by angels ; (4) 


on the northern wing, God Almighty, witha | 


sceptre in one hand, and the Book of J udg- 
ment in the other. The respective cost of 
these six works of art were as follows :—The 
central dome, 100,000 roubles (about 10,0001.) ; 
the border, 100,732 roubles; the smaller 
cupolas, 43,000 roubles. There are 177 marble 
tablets in the walls of the cathedral, with 
inscriptions relating to historical events. 








NOTES. 


OME months ago we gave an account 
4) of the projected expedition of 
% 3} exploration to be undertaken by 
=3} Mr. Flinders Petrie, on behalf of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund. Mr. Petrie 
has just returned to England, having com- 
pleted his first campaign amid the exten- 
sive ruins of the ancient city of Zoan or Tanis, 
The vast mounds of débris which mark the 
site of the ancient capital of the Delta pro- 
vinces were so extensive that the works had to 
take the form rather of prospecting than a 
thorough and systematic clearance of the site. 
The results obtained from a series of shafts and 
trenches sunk and excavated in the great 
temple area are of the greatest importance, as 
the antiquities discovered show that from the 
early days of the fourth dynasty until the 
time of the Ptolemies, the shrine was a favoured 
one. The earliest inscribed record is the in- 
scription of Pepi, of the sixth dynasty, 
which was found built into the wall of a later 
edifice. One of the must curious results of 
the work here has been the revelation of the 
piratical tendencies of some of the greavest 
Pharaohs. Rameses II. (Sesostris) seems to 
have been a great offender in this way. Re- 
quiring a statue of his mother, he took one of 
a princess of the twelfth dynasty, altered it by 
having the dress and hair elaborated in a 
Ramesside fashion, in place of the antique 
simplicity ; trimmed away the sides of the 
lower part of the thumbs, as they were thought 
too heavy, and then put on a bold inscription 
appropriating it; while the face was left 
fairly untouched. Above the whole vast 
edifice of the Temple towered a vast figure of 
Rameses himself, the building only wee 
the waist. From fragments of arms, feet, an 

legs which remain, it is estimated that this 
colossus must have been at least 100 ft. high, 
and probably the heaviest statue known. 
Mr. Petrie brings with him a number of phe- 
tographs and plans, and his report will be a 
valuable addition to Egyptian archeology. 








Y the death of the Rev. Mark Pattison, 
late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
we have lost one of those rare and widely 
cultured intellects whose absence will be - 
and regretted among all classes of educate 
men. His name was most prominently asso- 
ciated with the higher class of literary —_ 
and literary work, but nothing came amiss 0 
his shrewd and observant mind ; questions 
such as those of electric lighting, of natu ‘ 
history, of art criticism, all aroused his interes ; 
and none who ever “talked architecture ” wit 
him, and noted his quiet yet trenchant crit 
cism, and his faculty of immediately going | 
the root of the logical meaning of the art, W! 
consider that a word im memorvam of him 1s 
out of place in an architectural journal. 


—— ) 





d bye opinion we have already expremvea 
regard to the possible extra risk of such ira 4 
tures as that which caused the dreadful a 
dent at Penistone, arising in the case of -_ 

axles as distinguished from sepesge Ts - - 
is also adopted, we observe, in an adie ~ ' 
to the Times of Thursday last by Mr. & *: 
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hi 
trong, who, while stating that from his 
= rsonal knowledge the firm who make 
re axles spare no precaution that human 
skill and foresight can suggest in their manu- 
facture, adds :— 

és fault isin the design of axles of this 
a on in their manufacture. Of all the 
mechanical elements which go to form the modern 
locomotive the cranked axle is mechanically the 
weakest, and a moment’s consideration will show 
this to be the case. Suppose one of these axles 
were placed in an upright position, asa column, and 
employed to support a load placed on its summit, 
or, what is more to the point, and would also be 
fer more trying to it, as a structure, to resist 
a series of downward blows, delivered in direc- 
tion of its length, its inherent unfitness for such 
a ‘purpose would at once be apparent. N everthe- 
less, this is precisely one of the functions which, in 
the locomotive, it is called upon to perform, but 
with this difference,—that the blows are then 
delivered, not axially, as would be the case ina 
column, but on the outer rim of the wheel, which in 
mechanical effect is the same as if the blows were 
delivered upon the axle, through the intervention of 
alever equal in length to the radius of the wheel. 
The effect of this kind of usage may easily be con- 
jectured. "he material of which axles thus circum- 
stanced are made, even when perfectly sound, and 
without flaw of any description, becomes in a com- 
paratively short time fatigued, and would, were the 
structure not renewed, give way just as the one at 


Penistone did.” 

By the “blows on the rim of the wheel” 
Mr. Armstrong, of course, means those which 
arise from the “charge” of the flange against 
the rail in ordinary oscillation, or in going 
round acurve. This view of the matter alone 
explains why such a breakage should be more 
probable in going round a curve than on the 
straight ; and it forms also, we may observe, 
the best answer to the ignorant and unpractical 
suggestions which writers in the daily papers 
kave made as to the increased safety by deeper 
flanges. On Mr. Armstrong’s theory, which 
we believe is quite correct, the blow of the 
fiange against the rail will rather fracture the 
the axle than lead the flange over the rail. 
Could more be said for the safety of the 
present flange ? 





BOUT the same time that our remarks on 
the proposed alterations at Westminster 
Hall were going to press last week, we observe 
that Sir G. Campbell addressed a question to 
the First Commissioner in much the same sense 
as that which we have been advocating, in- 
quiring “whether, since the report on West- 
minster Hall (just presented) showed that, 
from the time it was built and ‘ divers lodgings’ 
were attached on the west side till the Law 
Courts were demolished the other day, the 
tpace on the west side of the Hall always had 
been occupied by useful buildings, he would 
fully consider the growing wants of Parlia- 
ment, and provide for them?” The First Com- 
missioner replied that Sir C. Barry had in- 
tended to erect an additional wing to “this 
building,” running from St. Stephen’s porch, and 
meeting another coming from the clock tower. 
This extension, however, was abandoned some 
years ago, and he could hold out no prospect 
of its being revived, on which Sir G. Campbell 
intimated that, considering the strong opinion 
expressed by the Prime Minister in regard to 
s delegation of the duties of the House, he 
: tould take an early opportunity of asking 
im whether he will use his influence with the 
First Commissioner of Works not to make 
such delegation physically impossible by 
“se the only available space to a piece 
: sham ancient architecture. We venture to 
ope that some other members of the House 
a show themselves alive to the fact that 
om Medieval work is of very questionable 
yuue, and that the suggestions of Sir C. 
arry, who was a practical man as well as 
an artist, may be worth consideration. 





oe the special questions to be con- 
slat — at the approaching Congress of the 
riers ae Association, those which more 
fo sah deal with the class of subjects 
the HT ng to our readers are the questions in 
of — Department on the “ Best means 
“Bost th * Pet an sewage,” and on the 
iim nee other, of securing 
Soe HP vements in the dwellings of the 
which are essential to the welfare of the 


community.” The Health Department have 
set themselves a tolerable task in those two 
questions, and if they can elicit a satis- 
factory answer to them they will deserve well 
of their country. In the Art Section, the 
really practical questions are “Should ele- 
mentary instruction in drawing be made a 
part of national education ?” and “‘ What is the 
value to the ear, the mind, the health, and 
the disposition of the young, of class instruc- 
tion in music?” Of the former we would only 
remark that to our mind the affirmative goes 
without saying ; instruction in drawing means 
instruction in the meaning of the objects we 
see around us, and the cultivation of the 
power of seeung. We are convinced that the 
difference between the two boys in the story 
of “Eyes and No Eyes” was, that “ Eyes” 
had been taught to draw. As to the 
musical question, we hope it will be dis- 
cussed by those who understand what teach- 
ing music means, and not, as we heard it 
at the Manchester Congress, by a meeting 
composed of doctrinaire schoolmasters imbued 
with mistaken convictions about a supposed 
royal road to reading music. The third ques- 
tion in the Art Department, “ How can a love 
and appreciation of art be best developed 
among the masses of the people?” is one of 
those questions out of ‘‘ Cuckoo-Cloudland ” 
which have a way of turning up at social 
science congresses, and have about as much 
practical bearing as the question, ‘“‘ How may 
the general good of mankind be best attained ?” 
We will suggest that as a departmental ques- 
tion for the next Congress. 





fear the statue of Burns in the Embank- 

ment Gardens cannot be added to the 
very brief list of our successes in out-door 
monumental sculptures. It is, as is generally 
known, a reproduction of that by Sir John 
Steell at Dundee. The poet is represented 
seated, and with a pen in his outstretched 
hand, in a more conscious and theatrical atti- 
tude than we can at all associate with the idea 
of Burns. The face is shorter and rounder 
than the accepted portraits of Burns give 
us the notion of. It must be admitted 
that Burns is a difficult subject for the 
sculptor, inasmuch as the finest point in his 
face, his expressive dark eyes, with which all 
who knew him were struck, is exactly what 
sculpture cannot convey. But it might have 
been possible to catch somewhat more of the 
air of rustic dignity which one can imagine to 
have characterised Burns, instead of draping him 
and putting him into “ an attitude” at variance 
with all our ideas of that simple unaffected 
man of genius. The pedestal, supplied by 
Messrs. A. Macdonald & Co., of Aberdeen, is 
a fine block of the native granite, but too large 
and obtrusive in its polished mass. The work, 
in short, is pretentious, which is, above all 
things, what a monument to Burns should not 
be. We cannot allude to the unveiling of the 
statue without a word of admiration for Lord 
Rosebery’s speech on the occasion ; as true in 
critical appreciation of his great countryman 
as it was eloquent in wording. In fact, the 
speech was the only wholly satisfactory part of 
the affair. 


HE elevation of the new office for the Bank 
of Scotland in George-street, Edinburgh, 

is completed. It presents a stately and digni- 
fied aspect, is correct’ and harmonious in its 
parts, but is somewhat cold and uninteresting. 
The style adopted by the architects, Messrs. 
Kinnear & Peddie, is the familiar variety of 
Italian introduced by Sir Charles Barry, of 
which the Reform Club in Pall Mall is a well- 


known example. 
A GRAND opportunity for architectural 
effect has been missed by the architect of 
the Waverley Hotel, which occupies one of the 
finest sites in Princes-street, in the same 
city, adjoining the Scott Monument. It is 
true he was hampered by a mistaken economy 
on the part of the proprietor, who has elected 
to build the new hotel in two sections, so that 
the new portion when completed might be used 
along with the old portion left standing. This 











necessitated the retention of the original low 


ceilings, but no effort has been made to group 
any of the stories together so as toavoid the 
piled-up effect of flat above flat. The new 
premises consist of six floors, with two in the 
Mansard roof, and the elevation is profusely 
decorated with carving and polished red granite 
shafts at the division of the window lights. 
The ornamentation is crude and unsatisfactory, 
9 some of it, after execution, has been cut 
off. 


HE “ Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings ” are appealing for funds to pre- 
serve from further decay the interesting little 
chapel of Llandanwg, near Harlech. From 
the sketches circulated with their letter, it 
appears that the church is a small building 
about 50 ft. in length, on the sea-shore, about 
two miles from Harlech, of which it was 
anciently the parish church. 

**The nave and chancel were continuous, forming 
one chamber without a chancel arch, though the 
timbers of the two roofs were differently treated, 
and there was a chancel-screen of oak. Of the 
existing fabric the chancel is the best preserved. It 
was lighted by three windows, one north and south 
and oneeast...... The repairs recommended by 
the Society are, that the tops of the walls should be 
made good, the fallen timbers of the nave, as far as 
possible, replaced, new rafters, &c., provided, and 
the roof of the whole building covered with local 
slates bedded in mortar. Beyond this, shutters will 
be provided to the windows and iron ties placed 
across the building where required to prevent the 
walls from being thrust outwards; and it is distinctly 
to be understood that the subscriptions made in 
consequence of this appeal are made on the under- 
standing that nothing beyond what has been recom- 
mended by the Society will be done.” 


A sum of 80l. is wanted to accomplish this 
preservative work. We cannot always support 
the procedure of the Society, but are glad to 
be able to do so in this case. 


M® LABOUCHERE quoted in ‘“ The 
House” last week some of the strong 
expressions used in the report of the 
principal dockmaster to the East and West 
India Dock Company as to the state of 
the Thames at Blackwall and the neigh- 
bourhood. The minute of the Board was 
that “The condition of the water is such as 
tends to the enervation of the staff, and would 
be a factor in inducing cholera. The matter 
should be pressed upon the notice of the Board 
of Works and the Government, with a view to 
the river being dealt with, not only in the 
interest of the docks, but of the citizens at 
large.” There is, however, obviously, no possi- 
bility of any immediate change in this state of 
things. The distance to which sewage con- 
tamination, in visible and palpable form, finds 
its way up, is painfully evident from Putney 
Bridge at the flood, where the water comes 
up with thick curls and scrolls of brown 
matter just beneath the surface. Above 
Chiswick the mixture gets thinner, though 
even here the banks at low water show ample 
evidence of what has been broughtup. Above 
weir we consider that the asserted pollution 
has been greatly and sensationally exaggerated. 
But the state of the tidal Thames is most 
serious, and calls for the earliest possible 
adoption of measures, which must be on a 
large and costly scale, for getting the sewage 
far enough out to elude being brought up 


wholesale with every flood tide. 
- i has remain in Gallery No.2 is impossible, 
the smell of cookery is quite too awful.” 
Numerous visitors at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition in the recent weeks would have 
been ready to repeat this lady’s words ; or to 
invent something more forcible, as they recol- 
lected that Gallery No. 2 had, in fact, no ex- 
clusive monopoly. The concentrated quality 
of the smells as the afternoon advances has 
been remarked upon by connoisseurs in evil 
odours ; they have even gone so far as to 
suggest that the cooks must be in fault, for that 
the smell of good cookery, though it obtrudes 
at the wrong time, has always some redeeming 
points. In respect of this, the most univer- 
sally appreciated of the fine arts, the import- 
ance of the instruction, celare artem, does not 
commonly need an expositor. Perhaps, when 
next year brings to us so many elegant sur- 














prises at the Academy,—such, for instance, as 
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a gallery in which architecture will “sit alone,” 
and find there admirers fit, though few,—it 
will be made possible for delicate people to 
attempt to do justice even to the second 
gallery, and no one will be wearied of the 
idea of refreshment by its fearfully perti- 
nacious appeals. 








THE CHATEAU OF CHANTILLY.—II. 


We learn from that chapter of the work 
dedicated by the philosopher Cousin to Madame 
de Longueville which relates to the Prince de 
Condé and the splendours of Chantilly that as 
early as 1845, the Duc d’Aumale, then com- 
manding the French army in Africa, enter- 
tained the idea of rebuilding the castle demo- 
lished during the Revolution, and of associating 
his name with it after the example of Anne de 
Montmorency and the great Condé. We find 
proof of this resolution in the various pre- 
liminary works then executed, and in the pre- 
paration of a scheme for the entire recon- 
struction of the castle dated before the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. Thirty years, however, passed 
away before the Duc d’Aumale found himself in 
a@ position to realise what had never ceased to 
be his prevailing idea, and from 1848 to 1875 
Chantilly remained uninhabited except during 
the time when Lord Cowley, British Ambassador 
to the Emperor Napoleon III., made a summer 
residence of the Capitainerie or Chitelet, the 
only part of the building left untouched by the 
Revolution. 

In 1875 the Duc d’Aumale summoned M. 
Henri Daumet, an architect trained in the Ecole 
Francaise at Rome, and entrusted him with the 
difficult task of rebuilding the castle from 
entirely new designs. Added to the inevitable 
conditions imposed upon him in common with 
all previous restorers, M. Daumet had to follow 
certain definite instructions of a peculiar nature 
founded upon circumstances upon which it will 
be necessary here to lay some stress. 

The successive calamities which had over- 
taken the latest owner of Chantilly had de- 
prived him of any occasion for providing for 
the accommodation of a family. The Duchesse 
d’Aumale had died during his exile in England, 
and his last surviving children, the Prince de 
Condé and the Duc de Guise, had also been 
taken from him. The supplementary Chateau 
@Hnghien, built in the eighteenth century, was 
xoeecions and comfortable enough to accom- 
uiviate at need the brothers and nephews of the 
duke. The new plan, therefore, had only to 
reserve a small portion of the castle for private 
apartments, and Chantilly was to become a 
palatial museum of art, in which the prince 
might collect the art-treasures amassed by him- 
self and those that had belonged to Ecouen and 
old Chantilly ; the restored castle was thus to 
recall the memories at once of the Constable 
Anne de Montmorency and of the great 
Condé. The famous two-storied subterranean 
buildings were to be _ restored and _ re- 
arranged. One wing only, called ‘‘ Le Logis,” 
was to be converted into living-rooms. In the 
remainder were to be placed the pictures, 
according to their different schools, and the 
collections of antiquities, of engravings, and of 
gems. The celebrated series of painted glass 
windows brought from the castle of Ecouen had 
also to be displayed, and for this purpose a 
gallery must be prepared, the number of its 
windows corresponding with that of the 
specimens. 

The Due d’Aumale had carried the greater 
part of his treasures with him into exile, and 
those who have visited Twickenham will find at 
Chantilly many similar arrangements, resulting 
from similar needs. A magnificent series of 
tapestry hangings, representing hunting scenes 
after cartoons by Van Orley, dictated the mea- 
surements of the gallery dedicated to St. Hubert. 
Then, again, a new chapel had to be built, to 
contain the beautiful stained-glass windows 
lately discovered in the store-rooms of the castle, 
packed in the cases in which they had been 
brought from the castle of Econen. They repre- 
sented the Constable surrounded by his children 
(dated 1545), and had been carefully taken to 
pieces and preserved by Alexandre Lenoir. By 
him they were deposited in the Musée des Petits 
Augustins, and upon its suppression they were 
restored to their original owner the Prince de 
Condé. 

The chapel was also to be fitted up with old 
wooden carvings from Econen, a chef-d’euvre of 
the art of the Renaissance, and with the beauti- 


ful high altar in marble designed by Jean 
Bullant, which had escaped destruction. Finally, 
the same sanctuary was to receive the funeral 
monument of one of the Princes de Condé from 
the Church of St. Paul in Paris, consisting of 
groups and bas-reliefs in bronze, from the 
hand of the sculptor Sarrazin; and the urn 
containing the hearts of the Princes de Bour- 
bon, found by a countryman in the ditches 
round the cemetery at Chantilly which had 
been outraged during the Revolution. 

Such were the preliminary conditions for the 
rebuilding of thegreatcastle. Asforthe Chatelet, 
it was to remain almost unaltered architec- 
turally, all that was necessary being to restore 
and repair it for the reception of the Prince’s 
library, which is well known to be a valuable 
one, and to replace in its original condition the 
“Galerie des Actions de M. le Prince,’’ executed 
by order of the great Condé. In the place 
of honour in the centre of this gallery were 
arranged the banners of Rocroy, the weapons 
and bust of the hero, relics which the Duc 
d’Aumale had carried with him into exile as his 
most precious possessions. 

[t will be plain to our architectural readers 
that though such a programme as this might 
have its disadvantages, it would nevertheless 
be useful to the architect by giving definite 
points to work from and by dictating certain 
forms as inevitable. But it must further be 
borne in mind that the architect was abso- 
lutely confined within certain limits of circum- 
ference (we allude to the necessity for ad- 
hering to the irregular ground- plan of the 
subterranean buildings), and that an exceptional 
amount of skill would be required in order to 
surmount so many combined obstacles. 

The immediate result of the statement laid 
before M. Daumet was to suggest to him a plan 
for the upper stories in no respect correspond- 
ing to the plan of the subterranean buildings. 
I believe that this is, perhaps, a solitary example 
of such an arrangement in a building of so great 
importance. A single instance will serve to 
show the nature of the alterations effected, and 
the preliminary works which must of necessity 
be carried out underground. Inthe Louis XIV. 
plan the chapel occupied the central part of one 
of the facades looking upon the triangular court- 
yard ; now it projects from one of the extremi- 
ties of the triangle (see the plan in this week’s 
issue, and the perspective view published last 
week). Another improvement was the establish- 
ment of a communication between the under- 
ground buildings and the Chatelet such as had 
not before existed, affording a noble and digni- 
fied entrance from the grand staircase connect- 
ing the upper and the lower buildings into the 
great castle. This was effected by means of 
excavations in the solid rock, and that large 
portion of the subterranean buildings (which 
are so lofty and capacious that on one occasion a 
theatre was erected in them) on a level with 
the “ Parterre de la Voliére”’ has been turned 
into offices for the transaction of business and 
for the preservation of archives, abundantly 
light and airy, and pleasant for habitation. 

We shall now rapidly pass in review the main 
points of the edifice, endeavouring to give 
an idea of the way in which M. Daumet has 
solved the problem proposed to him by the 
Duc d’Aumale, and showing how far he has 
been able to reconcile utilitarian conditions 
with artistic requirements and architectural 
beauty. 

Following the general plan, we shall enter the 
castle by the steps of the terrace called “ Le 
Connétable.” The equestrian statue of Anne 
de Montmorency, overthrown at the time of the 
Revolution, is shortly to be re-erected here; it 
is to be placed upon a lofty pedestal, in the 
style of that of Colleone at Venice. Crossing 
the moat to the former postern, we still see to 
right and left of us the lower part of the two 
towers of the Middle Ages levelled with the top 
of the ‘‘ Connétable,” and find ourselves oppo- 
site the principal front of the castle (see illus- 
tration of the “ Principal Entrance’’). In the 
buildings of the Middle Ages, of the Renaissance, 
and of Louis XIV. this front showed lofty 
stories of living-rooms abutting on to the 
corner towers. It is now nothing but a covered 
passage, uniting the two main parts of the 
building, and consists of four arches on each 
side, with a central design reminding us of the 
Baptistery of Louis XIII. in the Castle of Fon- 
tainebleau. It is clear that the architect’s idea 


in turning this front into an open gallery was 
to give air to the triangular courtyard inside. 





We would draw attention to the skill with 





which M. Daumet has overcome the difficulties 
caused by the irregular shape of the courtyard, 
and has contrived to find the axes of construo. 
tion indispensable to every good architecturg] 
composition. In the Cour d’Honneur, which 
we have just entered, in the axis at once of the 
portico, and of the north corner tower, we fing 
the first vestibule which forms the entrance to 
the inner castle; this is a lantern, crowned b 
a dome, projecting into the courtyard, ang 
leading into a second and larger vestibule. 

We now find ourselves opposite the Chitelet, 
whose upper story is on the same level ag onr. 
selves. To our right we have the “ Galerie deg 
Cerfs’”’; to our left, a magnificent staircase ip 
the form of an elongated horse-shoe, of which 
the wrought-iron balusters are a chef d’cuvre of 
modern French smith’s work. This leads ug to 
the chapel, with its bell-tower rising above the 
corner of the principal fagade. Turning to the 
right and ascending some steps, we come to 
the “Galerie des Cerfs” (see illustration); 
there M. Daumet has hung Van Orley’s 
superb tapestries, to which the Count of 
Toulouse has added borders of his own armoria} 
bearings. Above the entrance to this hall 
is the musician’s gallery, corbelled out in the 
style of the Renaissance. The huge fireplace 
at the other end has a decorative panel,— 
a St. Hubert,—painted by Paul Baudry, deco- 
rator of the foyer of the Opera House. A door 
on the right, at the extreme end of the hall, 
leads to the picture-gallery, where we find the 
works of the different schools which form the 
duke’s collection; this gallery occupies in the 
plan the interior base of the triangle, and abuts 
on to the second tower of the north front, 
which opens into the gallery and forms a con- 
tinuation of it on a somewhat higher level. 
The spaces between the ribs of this circular 
vaulted recess are ornamented with charming 
designs by Paul Baudry; here the Prince has 
arranged his collection of sketches by masters 
of every school. 

Turning our back to the door of the “ Galerie 
des Cerfs,” and looking down the centre of the 
picture gallery to gain a general effect, we see 
that the projection of the corner tower which 
opens into the gallery has afforded the architect 
an opportunity for some very ingenious archi- 
tectural decoration effected by carving the 
white stone of which it is composed. Still 
looking down the central line to ascertain our 
relative position, we shall see a door at the end 
of the picture-gallery on the right; this leads 
to the logis, or private apartments of the 
prince, occupying two stories of the whole 
of the north wing between the corner tower of 
the principal facade and that where the sketches 
are exhibited. It will be observed with what 
ingenuity, exactly at the intersection of the 
triangle formed by the interior courtyard, the 
architect has drawn a straight line dividing his 
ereat triangle into two equal triangles. This 
line he has made the axis of the chapel, of the 
terrace adjoining it, and of the courtyard, thus 
concealing the irregularity of the site to which 
he was bound to adhere. We need not examine 
the interior of the logis, only observing that it 
is approached by an external gallery facing the 
courtyard, exactly as the picture-gallery and 
“ Galerie des Cerfs” are approached by the 
“Galerie des Offices,” which renders them 
available for habitation. There are three doors 
on the left of the picture-gallery : the first leads 
to the “ Tribune,” the second to the “ Cabinet 
des Chartres,” while the third (corresponding 
to the door leading to the logis) opens a 
along gallery called the “Galerie de Psyche, 
extending from the tower where the sketches 
are to the tower “ De Trésor,” which forms the 
west corner of the castle. This gallery, specially 
constructed to contain the beautiful series © 
stained-glass windows from Ecouen representing 
the fable of Psyché, thus forms the north-wes 
front of the castle. Entering from the picture- 
gallery we shall have on our left the —T. 
containing these lovely designs, TE 
grisaille, probably by Bernard de Palissy (a 
self. The wall on the left is covered wenn 
interesting collection of portraits and sages es. 
The north-west tower, opening from this ga std 
as the north tower opens from the picture 
gallery, contains the “Trésor,” that 18 to psi 
the antiques, bronzes, gems, jewels, and 0 
valuable curiosities. 

We must now retrace our ~ 
“Galerie de Psyché” in order to leave } wt 
the door on the right leading into the as 
bune.” This is a perfect sanctuary of art, 


steps into the 





hexagonal chamber with a vaulted roof richly 
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———— 
decorated in the taste of Nicolo del Abbate by 
carvings framing views of the various resi- 
dences whose memory is dear to the owner of 
Chantilly. The Tribune contains the cream of 
the collection, the paintings by Filippo Lippi, 
by Sandro Botticelli, the masterpieces of the 
Italian school, Raffaelle’ s Virgin “‘desd’Orléans,”’ 
the Burgundian paintings of the fifteenth cen- 
, and a few examples of the modern French 
school by Ingres, Delacroix, Decamps, c. 
We may now return to the picture-gallery, 
in pass through the “ Galerie des Cerfs” into 
the vestibule, and leaving the oval staircase in 
front of us pass from the ground-floor of the 
t castle into the first floor of the Chatelet, 
which is on the same level. Outside, this 
charming little building designed by Jean Bul- 
lant about 1540, and forming a rectangle with 
the south-west front of the castle, affords a per- 
fect type of the architecture of the French Re- 
naissance. Inside, the decoration and furniture 
of the rooms give a good example of the wealth 
of the age of Louis XIV. The library and a 
guite of rooms, the Salon des Chasses, Salon 
d’Europe, Chambre de M. le Prince, and Cabinet 
de M. le Prince occupy the main body of the 
building, fronting on one side the “ Parterre de 
la Voliére,”’ on the other the courtyard of the 
Chitelet. The Salon des Singes and the long 
“Galerie des Actions de M. le Prince” occupy 
that part fronting the lake. The smaller 
facade at right angles looking on to the “ Con- 
nétable,” contains the Salons de Musique and 
Jean Bullant’s rooms. Between the chapel and 
this part of the fagade the old drawbridge is 
still preserved, and gives the character to this 
charming facade. 

We might now descend from this upper story 
to the ground-floor and the courtyard of the 
Chatelet, and so find ourselves on a level with 
the chapel, but we shall have a better idea of 
the architectural effect if we retrace our steps 
into the “‘ Galerie des Actions de M. le Prince,’’ 
and through the apartments as far as that 
larger vestibule by which we first had access 
into the castle. Turning now to our right, we 
descend the magnificent horse-shoe staircase, 
which, by the grandeur of its treatment, masks 
the difference in level between the rock on 
which the barons of the Middle Ages con- 
structed their fortress, and the Chatelet, the 
work of a later age. 

The importance of the chapel as a portion of 
the design is greater in the present building than 
in any previous ones. The chapels} of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance (as far as 
can be judged from Ducerceau’s sketches), 
projected close to the entrance by the great 
staircase. The great Condé’s was apsidal in 
plan, and occupied the site of the present vesti- 
bule. M. Daumet has made the chapel an im- 
portant feature in his design. His circular apse 
has the advantage of abutting on the principal 
fagade, and corresponds on the south-west with 
the corner tower on the north. 

We have already spoken of the magnificent 
windows from Ecouen, which form the principal 
ornament of the interior of the chapel. The 
wood carvings from the same chapel have also 
been noticed, as well as the high altar with its 
bas-reliefs of the age of the Renaissance, repre- 
senting the sacrifice of Abraham. M. Daumet 
has displayed special ingenuity in his arrange- 
ment of the fine bronze statues and bas-reliefs 
of Pierre Sarrazin, upon a circular plan, for 
which they were not intended when they were 
erected in the Church of St. Paul in Paris, upon 
the tomb of a Prince de Condé. He has placed 
them in a kind of sanctuary in the apse behind 
the high altar. In the centre is the funeral 
py hee ca of the hearts of the Princes 

_We have now completed our round of the 
Castle of Chantilly. Our description, although 
hecessarily superficial, has, we hope, been 
graphic and practical. We must express our 
©pinion, in conclusion, that M. Daumet has 
— proof of singular ability in surmounting 
ee beset him, chief among 
is sestenes s e extraordinary irregularity of 
nd-plan. The only objection we have 

~ make is that the north-west portion of the 
uilding, the front facade of the “Galerie de 
te ché,” does not correspond in height with the 
rm A mae agen descend to the 

. on this 

proportion re oo e the statue is not in 
i of every architect who under- 
aon i age restoration, but the complete 
the dina om a a building, to stamp it with 
acter of his time for transmission to 





future ages. In this case the work was a com- 
promise between restoration and reconstruction. 
What style would be the necessary result of 
such a union? Hampered by the neighbour- 
hood of the Chatelet (in the pure style of the 
French Renaissance), and by the subterranean 
buildings with their escarpments on the trenches, 
how could the architect sound a distinct note, 
giving to the archeologists of the future a key 
to the secrets of his own age? M. Daumethas 
been able to solve this problem without weaken- 
ing the character of his work, for the excellent 
reason that the programme submitted to him by 
the Prince being at the same time archeological 
and modern, lent itself to the joint conception. 
Following this, the architect could not fail to 
reflect the ideas which had dictated it. The re- 
builder of Chantilly, an historian with a seat in 
the French Academy, was inspired with the idea 
of rivalling the Constable Anne de Montmorency 
and the great Condé. He desired also to do 
honour to some noteworthy examples of the art 
of the Renaissance and of the age of Louis XIV. 
Naturally, too, he took account of those indi- 
vidual requirements which were peculiar to 
himself. Finally, since mnoblesse oblige, he 
wished to show himself as a prince of modern 
days, recognising the necessitzes of his time and 
rank. The new Castle of Chantilly thus forms 
at the same time a national monument of past 
ages, a museum of art, and the private resi- 
dence of an historian of royal race, the heir of 
Montmorency and of Condé. This is the philo- 
sophical and esthetic signification of the new 
Castle of Chantilly. 








RAILWAY RETURNS FOR 1883. 


THE railway Returns for 1883 show a consider- 
able increase in the earnings per mile; and that 
to an extent which, had it not been counteracted 
by other causes, would have told materially 
upon dividend. But against a gain of 8 per 
cent. in gross mileage receipts has to be set an 
increase of 10 per cent. on capital cost per mile, 
and an increase of nearly 1°2 per cent. in 
working expenses. The result is that the pro- 
portion of net income to capital, which is the 
true test of prosperity, is almost identical. 
The main figures for 1882 and 1883 are as 
under :— 








| 1882. | 1883. | Increase. 

| >t 
Length in miles .........0.06. | 18,474, 18,681 207 
Cost per mile .................. | £41,605 | £42,017 | £412 
Gross income per mile ...... | £3,512; £3,809; £297 
Working expenses percent., 52 52°6 0°6 
Net measure per cent. ...... £1,683 £1,803) £117 
Profit on capital per cent...| 4°27 4°3 0°03 








The feature most to be regretted in the above 
table is the steady increase in the capital cost 
per mile. While only 207 miles of new line 
have been added to our railway system in 1883, 
the sum of 4121. has been added to the cost of 
every existing mile of line. The contrast that 
is thus presented to the management, and, we 
may add, to the prosperity, of the French rail- 
ways is most striking in this respect. In 1867 
every mile of railway in France (taklng the 
main bulk of the railway property comprised 
in the six great systems) had cost 28,592/. In 
1882 the cost of each such mile was 28,5001. 
The cost in England in 1867 was 35,2541., 
which had grown, as before stated, to 42,0171. 
in 1883. The working costs were, in France, 
46°7 per cent. of gross income in 1867, and 
49°2 per cent. in 1882; but the rates of 
fares and freights were 11°15 per cent. lower 
on the Continental than on our own lines. 
Working costs, in England, consumed 50 per 
cent. of income in 1867, and 52°6 per cent. in 
1883 ; but, in 1842, the income of the London 
and Birmingham Railway, which had not then 
undertaken an immense mineral traffic at low 
rates of freight, amounted to 6,880l. per mile, 
out of which the working costs only came to 
39 per cent. In 1848 the working costs on the 
Great Western Railway amounted to 40°6 per 
cent. of the gross income. At the present 
time, taking into account the lower freights and 
fares as well as the lower proportionate working 
costs in France, the rate of working expendi- 
ture in that country is nearly 11 per cent. lower 
than in England. It is on evidence before the 
Select Committee on Canals (252, 1883, 
p. 250) that ‘“‘the proportionate cost of the 
engineering expenses (locomotion, maintenance, 
and repairs) on those railways of which the 
returns have been analysed, rises in a ratio of 
about half per cent. of gross revenue for every 
1 per cent. of gross revenue which is derived 





from mineral traffic.””’ This computation, taken 
from English lines, is in remarkable accordance 
with the fact that the latter derive a little 
more than 22 per cent. of their revenue from 
their non-remunerative mineral traffic, which 
the French lines refuse to carry, and that the 
working expenses are 11 per cent. above those 
of the French lines. 

Thus from 1854 to the present time, while 
the net earning on the capital of the English 
railways has been substantially stationary, 
rising a little at one time and falling at 
another, but maintaining no advance, the nett 
earnings on capital of the six great French 
lines have increased by 78 per cent., rising from 
3°11 to 5°56 per cent. That English share- 
holders should be content to receive so much 
less by way of dividend than would be divisible 
if the sound principle of only carrying at 
remunerative prices were adopted, is one of 
tbose things which can only be understood on 
the strength of the proverb that what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. The non- 
remunerative traffic tells against dividend in 
two ways. One is the proportionate diminution 
which it causes on net, as compared to gross, 
revenue. The other is the loss of carrying 
capacity of the lines, due to the difference of 
speed in the trains; to which the difference of 
cost between the 28,5001. per mile of the French 
lines and the 42,0171. per mile of the English 
lines, is mainly due. For the difference in gross 
revenue per mile between 2,964. in France and 
3,512/. in England in the same year, is almost 
exactly the sum received for the carriage of 
minerals. 

If the Board of Trade, instead of bringing 
forward a Bill which collapsed under the dis- 
approval of all parties interested, had taken the 
advice long since given by their own officers, 
and insisted that the English Railway Com- 
panies should publish accounts as distinct as 
those of the French, German, and Italian lines, 
and our own Indian and Colonial railways, the 
plain facts would have been so unmistakably 
brought home to the English railway share- 
holders that they would have been likely to 
combine for the purpose of ensuring the 8 per 
cent. dividend which might be earned at less 
risk to the public than the present average 
net return of only 4°3 per cent. on their capital 
of 785,000,0001. 








FRANCE AT THE HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


THERE are many points of similarity between 
France and Belgium exhibited here ; not only in 
general principle, but also in regard to detail, so 
much so that it becomes difficult to draw a com- 
parison or to clearly determine if any prefer- 
ence could be accorded to either nation for any 
innovation or improvement. The “ object 
teaching’’ system is shown in much the usual 
way,—the manufacture of cotton, paper, &c., 
being traced through the various stages; and 
also the use to which plants can be put for 
colouring purposes or making fibrous material. 
As might be expected, the art of dress-making 
receives attention; and part of the children’s 
education is directed in this channel, as cutting- 
out and making-up their own small garments 
forms a useful preliminary to the more business- 
like view which is eventually taken of that 
happy condition of being well-dressed, which 
with a Frenchwoman is usually supposed to 
confer more peace of mind than it is in the 
power of religion to bestow. China-painting, 
metallurgy, and wood-working on a small scale 
are taught in their technical schools, of which 
some good photographs of both exterior and 
interior arrangements are shown in working 
order, apparently carried out very systematically. 
The idea of specially ventilating the workshops 
is also recognised; although in this instance 
the height of the building containing a blast 
furnace would probably enable the ventilation 
to be effected without extraneous aid. A draw- 
ing of an apparatus for disinfecting clothing and 
bedding is shown, where the material to be 
cleaned is passed into a chamber surrounded by 
hot-air pipes and presumably some disinfectant, 
and, being subjected to the heat, passes out 
clean and once more wholesome. The general 
drawings, of which there are very many in 
this section, seem to attach more import- 
ance to the warming and ventilation of the 
buildings than to the sanitary arrangements 
as regards the drainage; for al hough the 
schemes for warming are in some cases elabo- 
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rately shown, the drainage is not detailed to 
the same extent, but where examples are given 
they more or less show the ventilation of 
traps and soil-pipes. Vivisectionists and their 
opponents may find a good study in M. Pasteur’s 
display of chemical and scientific apparatus, 
for M. Pasteur does not confine his attention to 
the animal world, but the prosaic fluids and 
solids of every-day life are also subject to 
searching scrutiny. 

The ever-recurring question of workmen’s 
dwellings is illustrated in many cases, although 
we look in vain for the six or seven-storied 
buildings which we have become accustomed to 
Jook upon as inseparable from this movement. 
M. Lombart, of chocolate renown, has built a 
small city for his employés, two stories and a 
basement, however, being the extent ; and some 
blocks of buildings, containing three and four 
sets of rooms, are likewise given, but no special 
sanitary feature disclosed ; but, on the contrary, 
the few indications that exist would lead one to 
think that the arrangements in this respect 
were anything but perfect. One point which 
strikes us is the absence of the military spirit of 
education which has hitherto prevailed through- 
out the kingdom ; but, to judge by the illustra- 
tions here, the Republic turns its educational 
tendencies more towards gymnastic and 
handicraft energy, the secret hope of the 
soldier under the old régime to become the 
head of the nation has given way to ambitions 
of a less ephemeral nature. Among the charit- 
able institutions illustrated is the Maternal 
Charity Society which affords material help to 
the mother when the child is born and for the 
first few months afterwards. This society 
is no respecter of persons, making no distinc- 
tion of country or religion, but vaccina- 
tion is insisted upon. Founded in 1784, 
it was by Louis XVI. in 1788 placed under the 
protection of Marie Antoinette, and a large 
subvention granted. In 1810 the First Napoleon 
decreed that this institution should be founded 
in forty of the principal towns, and, in 1871, 
when the Republic was declared, and during the 
Presidency of M. Thiers, Marshal MacMahon 
and M. Grévy, until the end of 1882 the sub- 
vention of 40,000 francs was inscribed on the 
budget of the Home Secretary. The Society 
for the Protection of Infant Life and the 
“Société des Créches,’ founded in 1869, are 
doing good work,—much needed on account 
of infant mortality assuming so serious an 
aspect, and particulars and details are given 
which will be of interest to those who have 
given attention to the subject as carried out in 
this country. The remaining exhibits are 
mostly of the regulation type, such as school 
furniture (which appears somewhat unsub- 
stantial after visiting that in the Albert Hall) 
and drawings from the cast and models from 
the antique, in which we know the French 
have always excelled. A few specimens of 
parquet flooring are added, and where the work 
is kept quiet it is fairly good, but where they 
have attempted anything unusual, such as 
coloured bordering, the effect is meretricious, 
as the ornament is harsh and angular and badly 
chosen. In ironwork there are a few well- 
finished castings and general fittings as well. as 
small pieces of machinery which are creditable. 
There are also a few miscellaneous drawings of 
school buildings, large and small, varying much 
in merit, some of which are very pleasing, but 
many are of a nature that require no comment, 


more especially as they illustrate nothing in 
particular. 








The Footpath Preservation Society.— 
This is the name of a society proposed to be 
formed for the preservation of foot and bridle 
paths ; also for the protection of all rights of 
way and vacant spaces, such as village greens, 
&c. A Commons Preservation Society has been 
established, and doubtless is doing much good ; 
but (say the promoters of the proposed new 
society), ‘‘ Footpaths are of equal, or rather of 
greater, importance than commons, — these 
latter are comparatively few and far between. 
It is not every parish that possesses a common, 
but all localities throughout the length and 
breadth of the land have numerous footpaths. 
It may be remarked that, had such a society 
been established fifty years ago, a considerable 
number of footpaths would have been saved to 
the public.” It is proposed to form local 
societies in connexion with the central body. 
Suggestions on the subject may be forwarded 


to Mr. Henry Allnutt, Estates Gazette Office, 6, 
Fetter-lane, London. 


WHAT IS ART? 


“WHat is truth”? said jesting Pilate, and 
did not wait for an answer; ‘“‘ what is art’? 
says Mr. James Stanley Little,* and does not 
furnish us with a reply; for it is no reply to 
say that art is worship, is poetry, is religion, 
is truth, is the apotheosis ef the ethereal, &c. 
This etymological dance ends where it began 
and leaves us no wiser. Art, it appears, is pain 
and anguish; it is also true religion, and true 
religion is the spirit of theology, so that art is 
the spirit, of theology as well as the apotheosis 
of the ethereal, and all the rest. If it were 
worth while a few posing questions might, we 
think, be culled from this pompous treatise. If 
art is poetry, how can “ poetry be the forerunner 
of art’”’ (p. 16), or “art and poetry be so nearly 
allied as to be almost indistinguishable.’’ The 
fact is, the book is without coherence or con- 
sistency, and the author uses the same word 
in fifty different senses. ‘‘ His work is,” he 
says, ‘from beginning to end an outcry against 
oppression and prejudice.’ Who are the 
suffering and oppressed ?>—tke victims of pre- 
judice? The author says, in one place, that 
the writer and artist of merit has no chance 
unless he has gold or influence to buy his way ; 
that the better his work the greater his chances 
of failure ; and, with delightful complacency, he 
says a few pages further on that he is “‘ free to 
admit that there was never a time when merit 
had so good a chance of being recognised as at 
present, for it is more possible now than here- 
tofore to break down the barriers of prejudice 
and misfortune.” One instance of oppression 
or prejudice is given at second hand. A young 
artist had striven for years to gain admission 
to the Academy schools, and failed at last 
because he drew, with the cast, which was to 
form his probationary test, the dust upon it. 
We should require proofs more relevant than 
this, and especially when we appreciate the 
generally aggressive temper of the author. 

There is an old story, which is pat to our 
purpose, of an emigrant who, landing at New 
York in the heat of a political contest, was 
pounced upon by a horde of electioneering 
agents clamouring for his vote. ‘“ Pat’s a 
democrat, Pat’s a republican. What are you, 
Pat”? ‘Faith, gentlemen, I know nothing 
about your politics at all. But I’m agin the 
Government, any way.” 

And this is exactly the attitude of Mr. James 
Stanley Little. He expresses himself without 
reserve upon the subject. ‘I, for one, strongly 
believe that the inverse method to the one 
generally accepted”’ (whatever that may be, 
understood) “is the soundest method.” 

Drawing of at least an elementary character, 
is generally held to rightly precede exercises in 
colour and composition; and so, of course, our 
author would ‘evolve a picture in an inverse 
order :—(i) Composition; (2) Tone; (3) Colour; 
(4) Form; (5) Drawing. Can,” he triumphantly 
asks, “‘ my heresy go further than this” ? 

Unfortunately, Mr. Little is not only at war 
with acknowledged methods of art-teaching: 
he is opposed to the whole of our social ethics. 
The marriage-tie is an affair of priest and ring, 
frivolous at best, and sometimes positively un- 
hallowed and pernicious. This is almost as 
good as the son calling his parents “inter- 
lopers.” ‘There is much more of this sort 
of stuff, into which we will not follow the 
author. His book is an ill-tempered attack 
upon things in general, and does not in any 
way answer to its title. Architects have little 
to thank him for, their art being excluded from 
his scheme, or named only to be reprobated. 
The most lovely building in the world adds 
nothing, in the eyes of a poet, to nature’s face, 
but ugly frowns and hideous contortions 
(? Melrose) ; and Decimus Burton’s entrance to 
Hyde Park is a “lean and senseless deformity, 
meaningless, and positively offensive;’’ while 
St. Paul’s, the “ much vaunted,” is “heavy ! ” 
We will not waste more time on this curious 
and inconsequent essay. There is no satisfac- 
tory answer to be given to the question raised 
by the writer of it. In the present Academy 
exhibition there are two pictures with an iden- 
tical title. In each there are husbandmen and 
horses, trees and sky. Their technical merits 
are about equal. The one produces no 
impression whatever upon the beholder; the 
spirit of the other falls upon him as with a holy 
calm. The one work is by a painter, the other 


ee 
by an artist, and the quality which differentiates 
them is art. But who shall further describe 
it? All essences are inexplicable. Is there g 
satisfactory definition of the much lower form 
of art, wit? Art is like electricity,—a pose, 
which can be felt, but not explained. No map 
can explain how he accomplishes feats in ar 
more than the electrician who employs ang 
directs the tremendous energies of nature ean 
explain their quality. The gifts of art and the 
discoveries of science are beneficent or maleyo. 
lent as they are wisely or unwisely used, ang 
we may be sure that indiscriminate railing 
will not advance the cause of either. 

With all the flatulence and coxcombry of the 
treatise under notice, there is some compen- 
sating amusement provided in the self-sufficiency 
of the writer, who talks of his “argument,” 
and of having “proved” his contentions, ag 
though he had really written upon some system, 
He is an admirer of Thackeray. Does he re. 
member who “clinched an argument” with 
the recondite quotation, ‘‘ Dulce et decorum 
est pro patriaé mori”? 








ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING. 


THE real object and value of architectural 
sketching appears to be either very little under- 
stood or very much disregarded. It is essen- 
tially a training, and that, too, of a close and 
rigorous kind; a means and not an end; one of 
several necessary courses of study which, if 
rightly pursued, is calculated to make a suc- 
cessful architect, and if wrongly pursued, to 
make a very indifferent artist. ‘The volumes of 
“Leaves from an Architect’s Sketch-book” 
which yearly fall from the press are for the most 
part collections of very imperfect renderings of 
the effect of ancient buildings intended to be 
attractive as cleversketches, and nothing more,— 
fly-leaves cast upon the waters to catch clients. 
Such sketches have rarely or never the charm 
of true artistic excellence, because their authors 
have not had the artist’s severe training. To 
the architect they have little or no practical 
value. 

The motives which actuate the artist and 
architect are widely separated. The former 
endeavours to fix upon paper or canvas a sym- 
pathetic record of the appearance of things, and 
to impart something of the sentiment which 
they raise in sensitive natures. The true busi- 
ness of the latter lies in the analysis of the 
means by which certain effects in architecture 
are produced, with a view to future syntheses 
to be attended by like satisfactory results. To 
him the effect of a beautiful building might for all 
practical purposes be noted down in words; but 
it is of the utmost importance that the means 
by which the effect is produced should be 
examined and delineated with care and com- 
pleteness. Thisis, however, a long, tedious, and 
troublesome process ; and ladders, tapes, rules, 
and lead ribbons are very prosaic things. More- 
over, sheets of such studies,—more or less 
weather-stained and dirty as they must neces- 
sarily be,—do not make up a portfolio calcu- 
lated to elicit the raptures of non-professional 
friends. Whilst, on the other hand, nothing 1s 
easier than to secure their applause by few 
hasty scratches, and dots and flicks of shadow, 
which give with a sense of power and freedom 
in the sketcher a sufficiently accurate sug- 
gestion of the subject of his sketch to — 
the lay mind. And thus it happens that the 
student for want of caution and guidance —_— 
in at the broad gate, and fills his sketch-boo 
with what will never be of any real use to any 
human being. asia re 
The Institute and Association prizes 40 
measured drawings of old work do aero 
towards correcting this defect ; but the cure os 
never be wrought until the student or : 
sees clearly how comparatively useless 18 - 
system now followed, and how much more = 
might learn from the patient and — 
delineation of one noble building than vigor 
hasty and casual misrepresentation of ae mee 
The volume* before us which has prompted th 
remarks is an evidence of the great sapere et 
worthy industry of its author, who has 8 oa 
right and left with varying success, 4D Ante : 
we fear, no corresponding advantage, pens! ty 
a mistaken course of procedure. po grag rd 
of the subjects chosen by him have 5u “ong 
merit as architecture, the minority deser 
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more deliberate and careful treatment than has | house which thereupon had taken the Queen’s | a century before, but from which a torrent of 
peen accorded to them by a sketcher whose | Head for its sign and Dolly’s foraname. The} lava and clouds of ashes issued which nearly 


impartial pencil has dealt with good and bad 
indifferently. We see no evidence of care in 
the selection of the examples and no proportion 
in the respective treatment of them, the 

neral views are often slight and coarse repre- 
sentations of commonplace buildings, and where 
details are given there is as a rule nothing 
worth the trouble of exhibiting at large. We 
would gladly exchange the whole for half the 
number of plates devoted to the close and 
complete illustration of a selected tenth part 
of the buildings portrayed. But then the 
book would have been addressed to architects 
and not to clients 1m posse, and one object of its 
publication would have been defeated. There 
ig still room for a model architectural sketch- 
book,—Nesfield, Norman Shaw, and Burges 
notwithstanding. 








A RELIC FROM DOLLY’S CHOP-HOUSE. 


‘“ Farewell: and on Tuesday next expect me in London 
among the booksellers.’’—Milton to Gill, 

Amonest his forthcoming reprints, Mr. 
Elliot Stock announces an early issue from 
Paternoster-row of the first editions, in fac- 
simile, of ‘‘Rasselas’” and “The Vicar of 
Wakefield.”” The admonitus loci will be revived 
by the binding of some copies in wood pre- 
served from the panels of the dining-room at 
Dolly’s,—a haunt, it is asserted, of Goldsmith, 
Garrick, and Johnson. That they frequented 
this tavern is by no means improbable; for it 
formed one of the four or five coffee-houses in 
a district which the booksellers have made 
peculiarly their own for more than a century 
past. The booksellers, indeed, especially 
favoured the Chapter in their street, where 
collected also a large company of University 
men, country parsons, and college dons. Gold- 
smith we know constantly visited the Chapter. 
“T am quite familiar,’’ writes Chatterton to 
his Bristol home, ‘‘at the Chapter house, and 
know all the geniuses there: acharacter is now 
unnecessary; an author carries his character 
in his pocket.””’ Again, writing from the King’s 
Bench, May 14th, 1770 (three months before 
his death), he mentions that a friend had 
undertaken to introduce him to the Duke 
of Northumberland * with view to a foreign 
tour; “but, alas!” he adds, “I spake no 
tongue but my own.” A City club at 
the Queen’s Arms, comprising Clutterbuck 
a mercer, Patterson a solicitor, Samuel Sharpe 
a@ surgeon, and Draper a book-dealer, consti- 
tuted Garrick’s standing committee in all 
matters of theatrical management. At that 
house, too, Dr. Johnson met his City Club, re- 
newing fellowship with a few survivors of his 
club in Ivy-lane of some thirty years previously. 
This was the club from which he stipulated that 
patriots should be excluded, thus aiming a shaft 
at Wilkes, and consistently with his definition 
of a patriot as a factious disturber of his coun- 
try’s government, of patriotism as the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. Turning for the present 
from Queen Anne’s clergy, Dr. Mead and the 
Fellows of the Royal Society, together with 
Addison and his “honest country gentleman” + 
at Child’s; as well as from the trade meetings, 
the Wet Paper Club and the *'Witenagemot”’ 
at the Chapter, we come to those who may with 
certainty be identified with the better fortunes 
of Dolly’s. Amongst its patrons are reckoned 
canonists and doctors of the civil law from the 
Commons; Wilkes, Dr. Gower, Dr. Buchan, and 
Dr. Fordyce. These are followed in less remoter 
times by Brougham, Orsini, Denman, and 
Charles Sumner, the American statesman. 
Bonnell Thornton celebrates in rapture the 
gill-ale and beefsteaks to be had at Dolly’s. 
Ps 8 stood in Queen’s Head-passage, on 
. western side, a thoroughfare leading from 
heme ean ene _ ag ap ng A ve 
' ned here, har the suppose 
site of Tarleton’s ordinary, in eee cians 
ater ago; it escaped the Great Fire which 
p — arg havocin the immediate neighbour- 
a 0 at Queen Anne 8 accession the house 
Smee: amous. She established here one of her 

vourite servants, Dorothy, a kitchen-maid, on 
ee, atten’ marriage. The story further runs 
aw Anne herself visited her old servant at a 





* Sir Hugh Smithson b 
» bart., created Earl P d 
mt aan ; orthumberland 22nd of October, 1766 —the 
or hi n to whom Goldsmith pleaded not for himself. but 
8 brother Henry, in Ireland 9 
t The Spectator, ty 1 and 609, 





royal patronage gave celebrity to the tavern, 
which speedily found high favour with the beaux 
espritsof thatreign. The house itself had been 
most substantially built ; and covered an exten- 
sive cellarage, ranged on two floors. Amongst its 
more notable features were the handsome stair- 
case, an oaken wainscoted parlour conspicuous 
besides for two curious fireplaces ard their 
mantel-shelves; and a posthumous painting of 
Dorothy, in Kneller’s manner, variously ascribed 
to Opie or Gainsborough. The original building 
was demolished about thirty months ago, for the 
extension of a warehouse in Newgate-street. 
The new premises are in course of re-erection, 
having suffered severely in the fire which broke 
out last April in Lovell’s-court, on the northern 
side of Paternoster-row. 








THE INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY 
EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 
FOURTH NOTICE. 


From the province of New Brunswick 
appear forty different specimens of the woods 
indigenous to the country. There is hung on 
the walls of the Court allotted to this province 
a map upon a large scale, prepared by Dr. 
Bayley, showing the forests and unsettled land 
of New Brunswick and the geological nature of 
the various localities. There is also a map 
of the Dominion of Canada taken from the 
Geological Survey. In the northern portion, 
up to the sixty-fifth degree, are found the spruce, 
the larch, and the balsam-poplar; whilst to the 
southward, the bird’s-eye maple, ash, and birch 
are common; whilst the hemlock tree (Abies 
Canadiensis) abounds. This latter tree is 
chiefly valuable on account of the tannin 
extracted from its bark, which is exported in a 
liquid state. The wood was, until lately, con- 
sidered of no commercial value, and was left to 
rot on the ground; it is now, however, worked 
up into interior fittings. Where the soil is poor, 
especially in the central and eastern districts, 
the forests consist principally of spruce and 
pine, which are formed into deals and trans- 
mitted to England. Along the St. John and its 
tributaries, where the soil lies on the upper 
silurian formations and is very fertile, there are 
splendid forests composed chiefly of black-birch, 
beech, ash, elm, and maple. These hard woods re- 
main almost untouched, and afford a large reserve 
supply for future use. They frequently suffer 
from fire and blow-downs; but when they are 
placed under proper supervision, of which 
there is none as yet, these casualities may be 
greatly mitigated. Many of the aboriginal 
Indians have settled down on reserve lands 
specially designed for them, whilst others 
are employed as lumbermen. They consist of 
two tribes, the Mic Macs and the Melicetes, and 
are, along with the early French settlers, with 
whom they are interspersed, members of the 
Church of Rome. The timber is generally 
floated down the small streams into the Mira- 
michi and St. John in early spring when the 
freshets come on, where it is formed into rafts 
for transport down these rivers. The newly- 
formed railway which runs parallel to the 
St. John is also called into requisition for the 
transport of the timber. The value of the 
wood exported is about 800,000/. a year, and is 
likely to increase considerably as the resources 
of the country are opened up. The total 
acreage of the colony is 17,393,410, that 
portion of it along the banks of the St. John 
being fertile, but along the coast it is bare and 
uninteresting ; and the same may be said of a 
great central track estimated at 10,000 square 
miles, where, however, excellent coal abounds, 
which may yet form an important item in the 
products of the colony. According to the census 
of 1880-81 the population numbers 321,233, of 
whom one-fifth are descendants of the original 
French settlers, and who adhere tenaciously to 
the use of the French language. 

The small island of St. Vincent (forty miles 
by ten miles ; population in 1831, 27,122), enters 
a very creditable appearance. This island, 
which was ceded to Great Britain at the peace 
of 1763; taken by the French in 1799; and 
restored to Britain in 1783, is generally moun- 
tainous and rugged. The intermediate valleys, 
however, are fertile in a high degree, the soil 
consisting chiefly of a fine mould, composed of 
sand and clay. In 1812 St. Vincent was almost 
desolated by an eruption of the Souffrier 
mountain, which had remained quiet for nearly 





covered this island. The chief products used 
to be sugar, rum, and molasses, but the cacao, 
from which chocolate is made, is now becoming 
more extensively cultivated than the sugar-cane, 
and it is more easily reared,—specimens of the 
fruit are exhibited, as are also specimens of the 
root of the lilaceous plant, from which arrow- 
root is obtained, an article which forms an im- 
portant item in the commerce of the island. 
Seeds of various plants used as beads, calabashes 
as water-bottles, and woods from which dyes 
are produced, appear on the table. There is 
also a display of long tough fibres used in rope- 
making, a peculiar-looking seaweed, designated 
‘‘Old Man’s Beard,” used for stuffing seats; a 
model of a woodman’s hut (constructed of 
bamboo, and thatched with grass) such as is 
run up for temporary use; models of native 
boats, hats, and baskets formed of grass. 

Sierra Leone is not of great commercial value 
to this country, but, as it consists of one vast 
and almost impracticable forest with only occa- 
sional spots cleared and cultivated, it is well 
that attention should be directed toit. Founded 
as the colony was from motives of philanthropy 
rather than from any political or commercial 
advantage, cultivation has made very slender 
progress, except so far as it has been introduced 
by Europeans. Little has been done towards 
utilising the wood which grows on the banks of 
the Gambia, although labour is cheap and the 
means of export easy. ‘The wood is not, per- 
haps, of the best quality as regards grain or 
texture, but, when a useful wood can be sup- 
plied at 2d. per cubic foot, there seems no 
reason why a market cannot be found for it. 
Thirty-two specimens of the wood of native 
trees are exhibited. One of the hardest of 
these woods is the koorooloongo, which re- 
sembles oak in texture, and is mostly used for 
stockades. There are also inferior varieties of 
mahogany and rosewood, which might be turned 
to advantage in the manufacture of cheap 
articles of furniture, &c., as well as in the 
building of canoes, to which work they now 
appear to be confined. Several of the trees of 
Sierra Leone are said to be possessed of good 
medicinal qualities, the bark of one of them, the 
Singocko, being used as an aperient, and a 
decoction of the leaves as a cure for toothache. 
From the Tanbe-coombah fruit oil is obtained, 
and the native soap is made from the refuse. 
From the fruit of the Hewere the natives: 
manufacture a red wine, and from the Tallum- 
baro poison is extracted, which is used for 
ordeal purposes. The manufactured articles 
exhibited are rude in design, but appear sub-- 
stantial and display considerable ingenuity in 
their construction. Sofas and chairs, ranging 
in price from 2s. to 6s., of very creditable work- 
manship, are manufactured in Combo and largely 
exported to Senegal. Several specimens of 
rubber are shown, both in the crude and. the 
pure form; these are obtained from the rubber 
taul, which grows on the banks of the Gambia 
and reaches a height of from 30 ft. to 40 ft. 
The trade in this article is yet in its infancy, 
having only been established two years ago, and 
may yet, with care and attention, be developed. 
Another plant indigenous to the country is the 
indigo, which has been little cultivated hitherto 
but is now attracting attention; specimens of 
the dye are exhibited. Other products of the 
colony exhibited are samples of wax, gum, 
brimstone, logwood, palm-oil, rice, &c. 

The chief deterrent to the development of 
the {colony is the malarious nature of the 
climate, which unfits it as a residence for 
Europeans, who might supplement the want of 
mechanical skill possessed by the natives, and 
reduce their labour to a state of discipline. In 
1820 the population stood at 12,000, whilst in 
1839 it had increased to 42,000. This rapid 
increase was Chiefly owing to the great number 
of slaves rescued by British cruisers and settled 
in this place of refuge. 

The Maharajah of Johore has shown an 
enlightened spirit in sending for exhibition a 
large number of specimens of timber grown in 
the country over which he holds sway, as well 
assamples of its finest produce. The timber 
trees of Malacca are numerous, and of 
these 350 varieties are shown. Amongst the 
products are gum, camphor (camphor officinalis), 
gum dammar, used for varnish, gutta-percha, 
caouchouc, gambier, varieties of incense, 
pepper, &c. The first gutta-percha known to 


commerce came from Johore, and it continues 
to be an important article of export. A set of 
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the tools used by the Malays in cutting timber 
and building houses and boats is produced. 
Samples of ratan canes, barks for making 
native houses, and ropes are shown; a model of 
a raft, with photographs illustrating its descent 
to the sawmills, as also views of the saw-mills 
which belong to a younger brother of the 
Maharajah and a gentleman who is a native of 
Edinburgh. The walls of the court are grace- 
fully draped, and a portrait of the Maharajah, 
which conveys a pleasing impression of this 
ruler, occupies the place of honour. The col- 
lection is, at the close of the Exhibition, to be 
presented to the Edinburgh Museum of Science 
and Art. 








SEWAGE CONTAMINATION OF WATER. 


Unper the title, ‘‘ The Detection of Sewage 
Contamination by the Use of the Microscope 
and of the Purifying Action of Minute Animals 
and Plants,’ the following paper was read at 
the Society of Arts Conference on water 
supply last week, by Mr. H. C. Sorby :— 

‘‘ By studying with the microscope the solid 
matters deposited from the water of a river, 
the previous contamination with the sewage 
can usually be detected without any consider- 
able difficulty. If the amount be serious, the 
characteristic particles of human excrement 
can easily be seen; and even if it be small, and 
has been carried a long way by the current, it 
can usually be recognised by means of the hairs 
of oats derived mainly from the droppings of 
horses, which resist decomposition for a long 
time, and are not consumed as food by minute 
animals. I, however, do not propose to enter 
into detail in connexion with this part of my 
subject, but specially desire to call attention 
to the connexion between the number of minute 
animals and plants, and the character of the 
water in which they live, and also to their in- 
fluence in removing organic impurities. 

The chief animals met with in fresh water 
are various entomostraca, rotifera, and the 
worm-like larve of insects. I find that the 
number per gallon and per-centage relation- 
ships of these mark, in a most clear manner, 
changed conditions in the water, the discharge 
of acertain amount of sewage being indicated 
by an increase in the total number per gallon, 
or by an ulteration in the relative numbers of 
the different kinds, or by both. All my remarks 
apply to the warm part of the year, and not to 
winter. 

It is known that entomostraca will eat dead 
animal matter, though probably not entirely 
dependent on it. I have myself proved that 
they may be kept alive for many months by 
feeding them on human excrement, though 
they soon died without it. If the amount. of 
food in any water is small, not many of such 
animals can obtain sufficient; but, if it be 
abundant, they may multiply rapidly, since 
it is asserted that in one season a single 
female cyclops may give rise to no less than 
four thousand millions of young. In stagnant 
muddy ponds, where food abounds, I have 
found an average of 200 per gallon. In the 
case of fairly pure rivers the total number of 
free-swimming animals is not more than one 
per gallon. I, however, found that where 
what may be called sewage was discharged 
into such water the number per gallon rose to 
twenty-seven, and the percentage relationships 
between the different groups of entomostraca 
were greatly changed. In the Thames at 
Crossness, at low water, the number was about 
six per gallon, which fell to three or four at 
Erith, and was reduced to less than one at 
Greenhithe. 

There is, however, a very decided limit to 
the increase of entomostraca when the water 
of a river is rendered very impure by the dis- 
charge of too much sewage, probably because 
oxygen is deficient, and free sulphide of 
hydrogen present. Such water is often 
characterised by the great number of worm- 
like larve of insects. Thus, in the Don, below 
Sheffield, insummer, I found the number, per 
gallon, of entomostraca only about one-third 
of what it is in pure waters; whilst, on the 
contrary, the number of worm-like larvze was 
more than one-per gallon. 

Now if the minute free-swimming animals 
thus increase when a certain amount of sewage 
supplies them with ample food, it is quite 
obvious that they must have a most important 
influence in removing objectionable impurities. 
The number of the excrements of entomostraca 
in the recent mud of such rivers as the Thames 





is most surprising. In one specimen, from 
Hammersmith, I found ‘that there were more 
than 20,000 per grain; and the average number 
at Erith, in August, 1882, was above 7,000, 
which is equivalent to about 200,000 per gallon 
of water at half ebb, from the surface to the 
bottom. This enormous number must represent 
avery large amount of sewage material con- 
sumed as food; and though, as in the case of 
larger animals, a considerable part of their 
excrements, no doubt, consist of organic matter 
capable of putrefaction, yet there can be no 
less doubt that the amount entirely consumed 
in the life processes of the animals is also 
great. 

As named above, I kept cyclops alive for 
many months by feeding them on human excre- 
ment. It is thus easy to understand why, 
when they abound in the Thames, the relative 
amount of human excrement is very consider- 
ably less than in the winter, when their number 
must be much smaller. 

We thus appear to be led to the conclusion 
that when the amount of sewage discharged 
into a river is not too great it furnishes food 
for a vast number of animals which perform a 
most important part in removing it. On the 
contrary, if the discharge be too great, it may 
be injurious to them, and this process of puri- 
fication may cease. Possibly this explains 
why in certain cases a river which is usually 
unobjectionable may occasionally become 
offensive. It also seems to make it clear that 
the discharge of rather too much sewage may 
produce relatively very great and objectionable 
results. 

Though such comparatively large animals as 
entomostraca may remove much putrefiable 
matter from a river, we cannot suppose that, 
except incidentally, they remove such very 
minute objects as disease germs, but it would 
be a subject well worthy of investigation to 
ascertain whether the more minute infusoria 
can and do consume such germs as a portion 
of their food. If so, we should be able to 
understand how living bodies, which could 
resist any purely chemical action likely to be 
met with in a river, could be destroyed by the 
digestive process of minute animals. Hitherto 
I have had no opportunity for examining this 
question critically, but have been able to learn 
certain facts which, at all events, show that 
it is well worthy of further examination. It 
is only during the last month that I have 
paid special attention to the number of the 
larger infusoria, and various other animals of 
similar type, met with per gallon in the water 
of rivers and the sea, which can be seen and 
counted by means of alow magnifying power. 
At low water in the Medway above Chatham, 
in the first half of June, the average number 
per gallon has been about 7,000, but sometimes 
as many as 16,000. Their average size was 
about ;s5a inch. Possibly the number of 
still more minute forms may be equally great ; 
but, even if we confine our attention to those 
observed, we cannot but conclude that their 
effect in removing organic matter must be very 
considerable; and judging from what occurs 
in the case of larger animals, those =, of 
an inch in diameter may well be supposed to 
consume as food particles of the size of germs. 
Up to the present time, I have, however, col- 
lected so few facts bearing on this question that 
it must be regarded merely as a suggestion for 
future inguiry. 

So far, I have referred exclusively to the 
effect of animal life. Minute plants play an 
important part in another way. The number 
per gallon of suspended diatoms, desmids, and 
confervoid algz is, in some cases, most astonish- 
ing, and they must often produce much more 
effect than the larger plants. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, their number is, to some 
extent, related to the amount of material in the 
water suitable for their assimilation and 
growth. In the mud deposited from pure rivers 
their number is relatively small, but in the 
district of the Thames, where the sewage is 
discharged, I found that in summer their 
number per grain of mud at half-ebb tide was 
about 400,000, which is equivalent to above 
5,000,000 per gallon of water. This is two or 
three times as many as higher up or lower down 
the river, and, out of all proportion, more than 
in the case of fairly pure rivers like the Med- 
way. Their effect in oxygenating the water 
must be very important, since, when exposed 
to the light, they would decompose carbonic 
acid, and give off oxygen, under circumstances 
most favourable for supplying the needs of 








animal life, and counteracting the putrefactive 
decomposition so soon set up by minute fungi 
when oxygen is absent. 

Taking, then, all the above facts into eop. 
sideration, it appears to me that the remoya] 
of impurities from rivers is more a biological 
than a chemical question ; and that in all dig. 
cussions of the subject, it is most important to 
consider the action of minute animals and plants 
which may be looked upon as being indirectly 
most powerful chemical reagents. ’’ 








dllustrations. 


THE BRITISH CHAPEL, MOSCOW. 


HE new building will, it is expected, be 
sei; opened for service during the present 
7 #1 month (August). It takes the place of 
the old chapel which had been in use gince 
1825. 

The British Colony at Moscow dates from 
about 1555, when the Russia Company obtained 
their first charter, but from 1714 when the 
court and principal foreign factories were re- 
moved to St. Petersburg to 1825 they seem to 
have been unable to maintain a separate place 
of worship. In raising the requisite funds for 
the new building local efforts have been largely 
aided by the Russia Company and by liberal 
subscriptions from England and elsewhere. 

The nave is 41 ft.6 in. wide, with apsidal 
chancel at east end, and large cloak-room at the 
west separated from the nave by a traceried 
stone screen with swing doors, and over this 
room are placed in the gallery the organ and 
choir, caretaker’s house ; vestry, committee- 
room, and library are placed on the south side. 
The lower story of the tower is formed into the 
porch; above this are fire-proof, safe, and 
muniment rooms, specially made for the use of 
the British residents. The roof is in one span, 
with inner boarded ceiling, coved and vaulted 
over the windows, the central part being 
wagon- shaped, the principals wrought and 
filled in with tracery; this treatment is carried 
into the apse without any chancel arch, the 
space between this ceiling and the roof being 
filled in with earth to equalise the temperature. 
The walls are of brick, with terra-cotta tracery 
and dressings. The internal fittings are of oak 
and pine, the floors of asphalte and marble 
mosaic, of Russian manufacture. 

All the windows are fitted with movable 
interior frames of oak, and glazed with lead 
lights. The accommodation is for 300 persons. 

Mr. R. K. Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton- 
le-Moors, is the architect, the greater portion 
of the ornamental woodwork, &c., having been 
executed in England, the other parts being 
carried out by Russian tradesmen. 








SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
NO. IX., ‘ISAAC. AND ESAU.” 
BY MR. E. ROSCOE MULLINS. 


TuIs group, which in the Academy catalogue 
bears for a title the pathetic appeal of Esau to 
his father, “ Bless me, even me also, QO my 
father,” is a life-size composition in terra- 
cotta which, in this year’s exhibition has occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in the Central Hall, 
opposite the entrance. The work has given 
its author a more prominent position among 
the sculpture contributors than he has pre- 
viously held, and deservedly, for it 18 4 
questionably the best thing he has produced, 
and marks a decided step in advance. The 
two heads are very expressive ii them- 
selves, and the hands also of Isaac; and the 
two group into a fine and truly sculpturesque 
outline. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF OUR SAVIOUR, 
MOSCOW. 


Some particulars of this building will be found 
in the article on p. 154. 








THE CHATEAU OF CHANTILLY. 


For particulars relating to the subject of these 
illustrations, see article on p. 156. 
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Social Science Association.—-The a 
sidency of the Economy and Trade Departmen 
in connexion with- the forthcoming Venere , 
which is to be held at Birmingham from - 
17th to the 24th September, has been accep 
by Viscount Lymington, M.P. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By Mr. BE. Roscoz Moutxir8s. 


No. 9.—*‘‘ Bless me, even me also, O my Father.”’ 
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CHATEAU DE CHANTILLY, 


1881. 
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PLAN OF CHANTILLY, AS RESTORED FOR THE DUC D’AUMALE.——M. Henri Daumet, ARCHITECT. 
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THE CHATEAU OF CHANTILLY: AS RESTORED FOR THE DUC D’AUMALE. 
Principat ENTRANCE. 
M. Henrr Davumet, ARCHITECT. 
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THE CHATEAU OF CHANTILLY: AS RESTORED FOR THE DUC D’AUMALE. 


Granp STAIRCASE AND ENTRANCE TO THE GALERIE DES CERFS. 
M. Henat Davumet, ARCHITECT. 
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—SSS— 
THE THAMES AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


Unver this title Mr. G. Phillips Bevan read a 
aper at the “Balloon Society’s”’ meeting last 
+i Going briefly into the history of the 
London water supply and the extent to which 
+ was now depending on the Thames, and, 
pointing out that the water demand had in- 
creased at an even greater ratio than the 
‘nerease of population, he said :—_ 

Directly, then, at least 72 million gallons a 
day are taken from the river at Hampton and 
Thames Ditton, and the question even now 18 
simply this:—Can the Thames afford to be 
tapped daily to such an extent ? But, if we 
project ourselves into futurity for even ten or 
twenty years, bearing in mind the almost 
‘ncredible rate at which London is growing, 
and chiefly too in the directions of north-west, 
west, and south-west, which altogether depend 
upon the river companies, we shall not, I think 
be deemed immoderate in our calculations if we 
estimate the demand to be at least 85 or 
90 millions by 1894, 110 millions by 2004 (if 
the world lasts so long). Adding this river 
supply to that of the other Companies we shall, 
probably, require 210 million gallons a day in 
twenty years time. That the Companies are 
aware of the increasing inability of the river to 
meet the demands upon it seems evident by the 
endeavours that they make to extend their 
gathering grounds; but even this must have its 
limits, and, in itself, is not free from contami- 
nation dangers. I see it frequently remarked 
that the flow of water cannot be seriously inter- 
fered with below Kingston, inasmuch as there is 
a daily quantity of 400 million gallons going 
over Teddington Weir, but this I believe to be 
mere guesswork or the result of a measurement 
taken a considerable period ago and not in the 
least to be relied upon now. Indeed, it is on 
evidence that for as much as twelve days 
together in the years 1858, ’59 and ’64 the daily 
flow at Hampton has not exceeded 350 million 
gallons, and the well-known engineer, Mr. 
Bateman, put it as low as 308,720,000 gallons 
per day for a considerable period. At any rate, 
the question would be easily answered by taking 
daily gauges of the flow at Teddington for the 
next few weeks, and it is a matter of extreme 
importance that this should be done, as one of 
the standpoints of our knowledge of the 
hydrometry of the Thames, which appears at 
present to be extremely limited. 

Having now arrived at the tolerably patent 
fact that the river flow is greatly diminished, 
—it may be from one or all of the causes that 
I have mentioned,—we ask the’ question, where 
are we to find the remedy? And the answer 
groups itself into two distinct modes,—1. That 
of husbanding the existing Thames supplies; 
2. The obtaining an existing new and inde- 
pendent supply. Under the first heading, the 
favourite proposal seems to be the construction 
of one or more half-tidal locks. Mr. Labouchere, 
who has excellent opportunities for studying 
the condition of the Thames at Twickenham, 
suggests that the river-banks between Battersea 
Bndge and Teddington be faced with stone, 
and that there be a half-tidal lock at Isleworth 
and another at Putney. Just above the lock 
weirs a certain amount of dredging would be 
needed, while from the Putney lock to Tedding- 
ton there would be a wide sheet of water 
—— for boating purposes, and covering 
all the mud banks. This sounds very nice, but 
waging from the opposition that was given to 
para proposal some little time ago, to 

€a lock at Isleworth, there is evidently a 
0 feeling that the inhabitants above these 
“er 8 will be benefited at the expense of those 
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authorities can devise some storage schemes 
which will insure us a large additional supply 
without any extra call on the river. 

The second heading, that of more extended 
supplies, is a very wide subject, and has been 
fruitful in the bringing forth of many schemes, 
of more or less value. They must be classed 
under the two first divisions, —1. Schemes 
affecting the Thames basin; 2. Schemes 
entirely independent of it, and involving the 
obtaining of water from other sources and by 
other means. A vast number of persons appear 
to be under the impression that the water diffi- 
culty is quite a recent feature, and would per- 
haps be surprised to learn that it is a very old 
one,—a difficulty, indeed, which impressed the 
scientific men of ten and twenty years ago much 
more forcibly than the present generation seems 
inclined to appreciate. 

A brief sketch of these various schemes was 
then given, and the lecturer proceeded to touch 
upon “ the fearful shortcomings of our drainage 
system.’ From Henley to Gravesend comes 
the same cry, that our noble river is nothing 
but a sewer, and a sewer of extremely filthy 
and dangerous nature. Of all the many fearful 
muddles and failures of systems with which we 
have become so familiar within the last few 
years, that of the Thames drainage stands out 
in gigantic prominence, and it is hard to say 
whether the Lower or Upper Thames has come 
the worst off, although from different causes. 
Below bridges, we have expended millions in 
constructing what appeared to be the most 
perfect drainage system in the world,—and 
after the experience of a few years’ working, 
we find that we have succeeded in paving the 
bed of the Thames with a new and fictitious 
bed of excremental matter; that, instead of 
getting rid of our sewage far out to sea, as was 
hoped and intended, it is, like the poor, always 
with us, churned backwards and forwards with 
the tide, and each day presenting a more 
threatening aspect to the public health. Above 
bridges, millions have certainly not been spent, 
but thousands have, not in perfecting a system 
of drainage, but in most ingeniously contriving 
to prevent any system at all being made. 
Let us for a moment glance at the facts 
which characterise both sections of the 
river at the present time. The London 
area of drainage north of the Thames is 53 
square miles, the sewage of which is collected 
in reservoirs of 9} acres at Barking, the capa- 
city of these being 35 million gallons, or 
5,600,000 cubic feet. The drainage south of 
the Thames is 66 square miles, the sewage being 
collected at Crossness in reservoirs of 6} acres, 
and in capacity of 25 million gallons, or 4 million 
cubic feet. The average daily discharge of 
sewage into the Thames is 164 million gallons, 
the Lower Thames receiving about 60,000,000,000 
gallons in the course of a year, the amount of 
suspended matter being estimated by Professor 
Frankland, as long ago as 1879, at 1,354,000 
tons. Of course, it is a matter of gigantic 
difficulty to deal with this mass of filth, and up 
to the point at which it is received at the out- 
falls, no fault can be found with the system. 
But here the mistakes appear to begin. At the 
time of high water, all that is done is to open 
the sluice-gates of the reservoirs for four hours 
during the ebb, and let the sewage pass into the 
tide way. Asa matter of course, some will go 
out to sea, but the bulk only travels a short 
distance down the river to be brought up by the 
next tide, while a certain proportion is deposited, 
and, in point of fact, the volume of the river is 
physically unable to carry it away. ‘Two ques- 
tions naturally strike one here. 1. Why is not 
the public health better protected? 2. Why are 
no endeavours made to utilise the sewage and 
reduce the expenses? Here we are met with 
the old bugbear of expense, as if the health of 
the people was a matter to be regulated by 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and was not 
paramount over all such faulty considerations. 
If we are too poor to devote a few millions to 
this end, let us do away with the luxury of an 
annual war in our foreign possessions for a few 
years,—let us cut down some of the extravagant 
expenses of the School Board, — anything, 
indeed, to ensure the primary duties of a 
Government towards the population. To begin 
with, at any cost this mass of pestilence- 
breeding sewage should be deodorised or ren- 
dered innocuous, if nothing else is done; but 
that is not enough,—it should also be taken 
out of sight and out of smell of London city, 
and not be let go until it is cast fairly into the 
sea. We are told that to extend the outfall 





works to Tilbury, fifteen miles lower down the 
river, would cost nearly three millions sterling, 
and that the pumping would represent another 
million. Very good, so far. But why stop at 
Tilbury? It is only partially lessening the evil, 
besides ruining the navigation of the river 
below Gravesend. I say that the only plan, 
and the cheapest in the end, is to convey the 
sewage of London straight across the Essex 
marshes to Foulness Island, a little to the north 
of Shoeburyness, and there, if possible, cast it 
into the German ocean, from whence there is 
not much chance of its returning. And why I 
say emphatically that this plan will be the 
cheapest in the end is because you will have 
here all the elements of a successful locality to 
deal with the sewage from a manufacturing 
point of view. Surely, unless our boasted 
scientific knowledge is all a sham and a delusion, 
some one of the many projects for converting 
sewage into a practical manure, and therefore 
of financial value, may be, after due considera- 
tion and further experiments, adopted with 
success. Space is of no object in Foulness or 
Wallasca Islands, and I see no reason why a 
busy manufacturing district should not arise 
here, and a brisk trade in artificial manure 
carried on from a harbour on the river Crouch, 
to which ships from all parts might resort; 
inland also, by means of railway extension. 
Even in the case of failure we should, at all 
events, secure a fair amount of immunity from 
epidemics and pestilence, which, even at a 
money computation, would be invaluable. 

After speaking of the recent collapse of the 
Thames Valley sewerage scheme, on which we 
have already commented, Mr. Bevan con- 
cluded :—My belief is (whatever it may be 
worth) that an automatic power is needed to 
deal with the whole subject ab initio, so that 
the drainage of the Thames, from Windsor to 
Gravesend, should be under one strong hand, 
and should be made part and parcel of one 
scheme. I believe also that that one scheme 
should be the transportation of all this sewage 
to some place like Foulness Island, there to be 
dealt with commercially by the most approved 
form of treatment, and that at the same time, 
while not interfering unduly with the vested 
rights of the existing water companies, I believe 
that an additional and independent supply of 
the very best water possible should be procured 
and brought to London. 

After the lecture and some discussion, the 
following tolerably tough “ resolution ’’ was pro- 
pesed :—“ That in the opinion of this meeting 
the system adopted by the people of Kingston, 
Richmond, and the adjoining districts, of drink- 
ing the water into which they put their sewage, 
is filthy, foul, abominable, and barbarous in 
the extreme, and calls loudly for an imme- 
diate remedy ; and the disgraceful defilement of 
the river Thames at Barking and Crossness by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works ought to be 
at once stopped by the use of some such purify- 
ing process as that at Aylesbury, and also by a 
law compelling those inhabitants who have 
sufficient gardens to use earth closets, or some 
other equally efficient remedy.” ‘Ihe above 
resolution was moved by Mr. W. H. Le Fevre, 
C.E., and seconded by Mr. J. J. Young, C.E., 
and carried unanimously. 








Lead Works in the Auction Market.— 
The well-known lead works of Messrs. Walkers, 
Parker, & Co., were last week offered for sale 
at the Auction Mart, by Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, 
& Co., under an order made by Mr. Justice 
Chitty, in the Chancery suit of Walker v. 
Walker. The property, which is said. to com- 
prise the most extensive lead works in the 
country, was described in the printed particu- 
lars as situated in different parts of England 
and Wales, including the London lead works 
and shot tower in the Belvedere-road, Lambeth; 
the lead works and shot towers at Elswick, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and Chester; the lead works at 
Dee Bank, on the Flintshire side of the river 
Dee; the Bagillt works, in Flintshire; and 
the lead works in Glasgow and Liverpool. 
The estimated aggregate value of the several 
properties was put at upwards of 300,0001., the 
value of the stock-in-trade of the works on the 
banks of the river Dee alone being set down at 
90,0001. The property was offered in eight 
lots, but the highest prices bid for the several 
lots was limited to prices ranging from 15,0001. 
to about 30,0001. and 40,000/., which the auc- 
tioneer observed were very much below the 
reserve sums fixed by the Court, and all the 
lots were consequently withdrawn. 
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NEW SCHOOLS FOR, !!DMONTON UNION. 


THE two foundation-stenes (one at the corner 
of the boys’ block and one at the corner of the 
girls’ block) of the new schools erecting at 
Enfield for the Guardians of the Edmonton 
Union, were laid by the chairman, Mr. M. 
Latham, and the vice-chairman, Mr. Joseph 
Clark, on the 19th ult. The schools will 
ultimately accommodate from 500 to 600 chil- 
dren, the administration being designed for 
that number. The general scheme may be 
described as follows:— Entrance-lodge next 
road; some distance in from road, right and 
left of the ground, two receiving-wards; in 
rear, main building, divided into several groups, 
so that floors or blocks may be isolated in cases 
of epidemics or fire, extension made with ease, 
and the character of a public school imparted, 
the children meeting for instruction and recrea- 
tion, and then filing off to different blocks or 
separate houses. The centre of the group 
contains master’s and matron’s quarters, com- 
mittee-room, and bedrooms for servants, with 
stores, bakery, kitchen, dining-hall, lava- 
tories, bath, laundries, engineer’s shop, 
boiler - house, and workshops, with boys’ 
and girls’ and infants’ schools grouped round 
and connected by corridors. These depart- 
ments overlook large playgrounds open to the 
sun and not overshadowed by buildings. 
Beyond is a broad road running transversely 
to the estate, along the sides of which will 
be cottage homes, each home to have thirty-one 
children and two foster parents; the man, 
being a mechanic, will teach the boys his 
trade and the woman will instruct the girls in 
domestic work. In a distant part of the site 
is an infirmary made up of pavilions, and 
more distant still are farm buildings. Spade 
husbandry and gardening will form part of the 
industrial training. The infants’ department 
has school mistresses’ and nurses’ quarters in 
centre ; the boys and girls have chief master 
and mistress and sub-master and mistress at 
either end. The estate is 42 acres in extent. 
The architect of the buildings is Mr. T. E. 
Knightley; and the builder is Mr. Charles 
Wall. The contract amount is 54,0001. 








SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tae recent excursion of this Society to 
Leatherhead, Mickleham, Effingham, and 
Fetcham was attended by upwards of eighty 
members and visitors. The first meeting was 
at Leatherhead Church, where a paper, written 
by Mr. R. H. Carpenter, was read by Mr. 
Thomas Milbourn, who said the writer was 
unable to be present. Mr. Carpenter in his 
paper said that the church was dedicated to 
SS. Mary and Nicholas. ‘The plan of the church 
now consisted of nave and chancel, north and 
south transepts, north and south aisles, north 
porch, and western tower. There was evidence 
that the Norman and Early English church had 
a central tower at the intersection of the arms 
of the cross. In 1344 Queen Isabella obtained 
the living of Leatherhead for the Convent. of 
Leeds about the time when the tower collapsed. 
The windows were very charming, and the 
church had recently been restored, yet there 
was much to be done. The plinth of the 
church could now be seen, and gave evidence of 
what the rest was before it was covered with 
plaster in 1766. This covering was put on in 
consequence of the decay of the soft Reigate 
stone, which was also used and had perished at 
Westminster Abbey. The company then drove 
off in carriages to Mickleham, where Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A., read a paper, in which he stated 
that in 1823 the church was restored by Mr. 
Robinson, who showed unusual enlightenment 
as a restorer, considering the period. The 
church was erected in the reign of Edward I. on 
the site of an old one. The windows were put 
in in 1840, and the font was very ancient. 

The excursionists having proceeded to Effing- 
ham, Major Heales, F.S.A., read a paper on the 
church and its history. He said this was one 
of the few old churches of Surrey not men- 
tioned in Domesday. The oldest document he 
could find referring to the church was of the 
fourteenth century, and this document referred 
to the oldest part of the church as being of the 
twelfth century. The walls were of extraor- 
dinary thickness, some of them being upwards 
of 3 ft. thick. The bench-ends were good, and 
the font was of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Granville Leveson-Gower, F.S.A., next 


read a paper on the “‘Howards of Effingham,” 
after which the excursionists proceeded to 
Fetcham Church, where the architecture of 
the church was described by Mr. Chas. Forster 
Hayward, F.S8.A. Mr. Hayward said the church 
was of very early date; there were Roman 
bricks used in the walls, and the columns were 
good examples of Norman work. The original 
form of the church was, like that of all Norman 
churches, cruciform. This church was restored 
by Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A.,—the chancel in 
1872 and the nave in 1877. Another paper was 
afterwards read by the Rev. W. H. F. Edge, 
M.A., on the “ Parochial Records.” The com- 
pany were next invited to inspect the mansion 
of Mr. Hankey, J.P. (adjoining the church). 
and here some paintings, particularly one in 
the centre of the drawing-room ceiling by Sir 
James Thornhill, were much admired. The 
whole party then returned in their carriages to 
the Swan Hotel, Leatherhead, todinner. Major 
Heales, F.S.A., presided. After the usual 
loyal toasts, the Chairman proposed ‘‘ Success 
to the Surrey Archeological Society,” and said 
they had now been established over a quarter 
of a century. Mr. T. Milbourn, hon. sec., 
responded, and said they now numbered 420 
members. Other toasts followed, and several 
new members were proposed, and the company 
soon afterwards dispersed. 

The annual general meeting of the Society 
took place on the 23rd of July, at 8, Danes’ 
Inn, Strand. Major Heales, F.S.A., presided, 
and the report of the council and balance-sheet 
for the past year were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. T. H. Maudslay, C.E., moved the re-election 
of the retiring members of the council, which 
was adopted. The auditors, Messrs. J.T. Lacey 
and W. F. Potter, and the hon. sec., Mr. Thos. 
Milbourn, were also re-elected. ; 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE following is the list of admissions to the 
Architectural School of the Royal Academy in 
July of this year. 





Lower School. 

Upper School. Hall, 8. 

Fell, Jt. D. Mitchell, A. B. 

Fox, Frank. Newberry, J. E. 

Simpson, F. Sedding, E. H. 

Thomson, J. Selby, E. H. 

Troup, F. W. 
Probationers. 

Anderson, P. Ford, L. R. Masey, F. 
Allen, N. W. Gill, C. Meadway, C. L. 
Ayling, R. 8. Harvey, G. Newton, W. 
Boney, W. H. Hitchin, T. H. | North, R. O’B. 
Burr, W. A. Howie, W. H. | Schultz, W. R. 
Buxton, W. L. | Hutchings, H. | Steinthal, A. 
Cresswell, J. J. | Jemmett, A. R.! Sykes, A. 
Day, F. M Lancaster,G. J.| Taylor, A. 8S. 
Dennis, L. Leck, W. Thorp, J. B. 
Downing,H.P.B.| Manning, H. C.| Webb, F. J. 
Druery, H. Marks, F. W. | Wetherell, T. G. 














VALUE OF PROPERTY AT THE 
EAST END. 


Large Sale of Leaseholds at Stepney.— Last week, 
Messrs. Fox & Bousfield offered for sale at the 
Auction Mart a large amount of leasehold property 
at Stepney. The property, consisting of 132 houses, 
included the whole of Albert-square, together with 
several shops in the Commercial-road, and nearly the 
whole of Havering-street and Bower-street, pro- 
ducing altogether an annual rental of 3,823/. The 
property was stated to be held on three leases, of 
which forty years are unexpired, at ground-rents 
amounting to 352/. per annum. The property was 
offered in three lots, for all of which there was a 
severe competition amongst the numerous company 
present. ‘The first lot submitted we are ninety- 
three houses, producing a rental of 2,257/. per 
annum. It was put up at 15,000/., the biddings of 
1,0002. and 500/. each rapidly following upon each 
other until 27,5507. was reached, at which it 
was sold. The next lot offered consisted of thirty 
houses on the east and west sides of Albert-square, 
producing a rental of 852/. per annum. In this lot, 
6,0002. was the first offer, and after a spirited com- 
petition, the hammer fell at 10,550/. The third lot 
consisted of the houses on the south side of Albert- 
square, extending in the rear to the London and 
Blackwall Railway. This property produces an 
annual rental of 361/., and amongst the competitors 
for it was a representative of the railway company, 
and several other parties, the competition being 
very close, and the biddings following each other in 
rapid succession. It was ultimately sold to the 
railway ccmpany for 7,250/., and it was afterwards 
stated in the room that the company have purchased 
it in view of widening the line in the locality of 





Stepney Junction. The total proceeds of the day’s 
sale amounted to 45,350/., representing about 74 per 














cent. on the rentals, 
- So 
recho Property in Whitechapel.— 

Weatherall & Green submitted for ae ——— 
freehold houses in Whitechapel. Amongst them 
were eight houses in Fieldgate-street, the rentals of 
which were stated to be between 400/. and 500/. per 
annum. They were sold for 8,000/. Seventeen 
houses in Greenfield-street, producing an annual 
rental of upwards of 400/., were next offered. After 
some spirited biddings, they were knocked down at 
9,000/. The King’s Arms public-house, in Field. 
gate-street, with a warehouse in the rear, was sold 
for 1,520/., the aggregate sum realised by the sale 
being 18,5200. 


after deducting the amounts of 








OUR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


S1r,—May I be permitted space in your columns 
to direct attention to the works which are now being 
carried out in the Royal Exchange ? Entering the 
building a few days ago I was astonished to find 
a number of workmen engaged in the erection of 
a ponderous roof of the inartistic railway station 
type. We have not many fine buildings in the City 
and among these we have hitherto numbered the 
finely -prorortioned work of Sir William Tite. 
An edifice such as the Exchange, with its fine 
Palladian court, was certainly intended to be hypee- 
thral, and a roof would be as incongruous as on the 
temples of Greece or Asia Minor. The exigencies ot 
our insular climate, however, render it necessary 
that a roof should be added. In the construction of 
such a work care should have been taken that the 
main features of the ironwork framing should be 
harmonious in proportion and style with those ot 
the building, and, at the same time, of such slender 
construction as to exclude as small a proportion of 
light as possible ; one of the chief requirements of 
such a building being a free and uninterrupted sky- 
light. It ismanifest on the most cursory inspection 
that these requirements are not met by the work in 
process of erection. 

The girders are of the massive railway-bridge type, 
and there is not throughout the whole work a single 
line, curve, or moulding in harmony with the Classic 
features of the building. The work is sufficiently 
strong to carry a second Exchange, and there 
results consequently an exclusion of over 50 per 
cent. of light, while a series of heavy shadows are 
produced, which hide some of the finest details of 
the building. That such an inartistic treatment is 
a necessity is fully contradicted by the designs 
which have been submitted in previous competitions. 
In the first competition in 1861, when the project of 
roofing the Exchange was first mooted, several 
leading architects competed. On the exhibition of 
the drawings, Sir William Tite, the architect of the 
building, withdrew his design in favour of that of 
Mr. F. Sang, who had been employed in the mural 
decoration of the Exchange, as he considered it 
exhibited a treatment of iron and glass fulfilliug all 
the above-stated requirements. In this design the 
framing of the roof was extremely light, the neces- 
sary support heing obtained by an external frame- 
work to which the glass roof was tied. To this design 
the first prize was awarded. The competition, as is 
so often the case, proved a farce, and in this case a 
comedy in two acts, for a second competition was 
also abortive, and the designs sent in were shelved. 
The objections raised by some to the original design 
of Mr. Sang, that it was too artistic to admit of 
construction, and only a picture design, was met by 
the preparation of a complete series of working 
drawings, which proved to the satisfaction of both 
engineers and architects the practicability of the 
work. Notwithstanding this claim the design was 
neglected, and the present architect has failed to 
invest his structure with artistic merit. But 4 
greater and more serious objection is to be found. 
In order to carry the massive framing the fine 
balustrade on the parapet has been cut away, and 
in order to bed the heavy girders, the templates of 
several columns have been removed. If this work 
is allowed to go on and the roof erected, a few 
years’ accumulation of London soot and dirt will 
render the meeting-place of City merchants as dark 
as an Egyptian tomb. 

In conclusion, I should add that my knowledge of 
Mr. Sang’s drawings and the result of the pe ge 
competition has been derived from an —— : 
the original design, which is now exhibited near t P 
Exchange, and from the correspondence which too 
place at tke time. W. Sr. C. Boscawen. 

British Museum. 





“TENDERS FOR SURVEYORS’ WORK.” 


Srr,—Allow me to disclaim any connexion with 
the Mr. W. H. Nash whose name appeared in ee’ 
last issue [p. 148], as tendering for surveyors _ ; 
in respect of a new district map for the Burg 
Hill Local Board, and allow me at the same time : 
endorse the remarks a as to hee being 

ractice which is strong] eprecated. 

: W. Hinton Nash, A.R.I.B.A. 

















tum.—In a mention of ‘‘ New Buildings 
RE ars et  (p. 147, ante) the name 
of the contractor was erroneously given a8 “™ 
J. Bangs; it should have been Messrs. W- 
Bangs & Co. 
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THE EARTHWORKS OF WARWICKSHIRE. 


Srr,—It is always a source of gratification to an 
antiquary to see the studies he has pursued taken 
up by younger men with zeal, and I, in common with 
others, looked forward with pleasurable anticipation 
to the contributions of your correspondent ‘‘ W.” 
Though much has beer done in late years to explore 
and survey the comparatively little-known earth- 
works in central England, there is much yet to do. 
much that is intensely interesting to those who 
trace unwritten history on the face of the earth and 
in the mounds and tumuli, which the ‘fathers of 
the land” have left us to mark alike their dwelling- 
places and their graves. From some cause or other 
“WwW,” has not availed himself of the best informa- 
tion published on the subject; and hence, whilst 
describing the well-known earthworks of Brinklow 
and Chesterton on the Fosse, he has propagated a 
wilderness of errors, some of omission and others of 
commission. As these papers have been freely ex- 
tracted in the Warwickshire newspapers, I have been 
pertinently asked, in some cases, and somewhat in. 
pertinently in others, what I think of these old-new 
revelations, particularly as I have been recently led 
into a controversy about the proper name of Roman 
Leicester, Rate, which *“‘ W.” uses in the ablative, 
Ratis, an error which Dr. Guest and Mr. T. Wright 
(both high authorities) long ago pointed out. That 
is not of so much importance as the incomprehensible 
manner in which the ‘‘ perfect chain of fortresses”’ 
is bandied about and mixed up in admirable geo- 
graphical confusion. Berrow Hill (near Daven- 
try), Edgehill, Brinklow, Breedon Hill (which is in 
Worcestershire, many miles to the westward), 
Corley (which is north-east of Brinklow), back 
again to Brownsover, and then to Oldbury on the 
ridge above Manduesedum (Mancetter). Here are 
ancient camps and positions which every observer 
has ascribed to two distinct tribes, the Dobuni, 
whose frontier fortresses were undoubtedly occupied 
by Ostorius, and the Cornavii, or the Coritani (Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam thinks the latter), on whose boundary 
the Roman general paused. A glimpse of the 
country will show the reason of this. Between the 
two lines of fortresses lies the great midland plain 
watered by the Avon, the Leam, the Welland, and 
the Soar, or, as it is surmised, the Leir, which gave 
Leicester its distinctive name. On the west of this 
line, lying like an island in the sea, is Bredon Hill, 
and this was probably one of the outposts of 
Ostorius. A recent writer, in allusion to Knebworth, 
or Nebworth, on the Ilmington Hills, appears to 
think the small quadrangular entrenchinent visible 
on the summit could hardly have been held by 
even a cohort; but I have before me a complete 
plan of the encampment made many years 
ago which shows entrenchments of great extent, 
which have been removed by modern im- 
provements. In advance of this is the great 
oppidum of Meon Hill, more than thirty acres in 
extent, and which, from the small Roman encamp- 
ment on its side, appears to have been taken by 
assault, The hill at Brailes is also a British post of 
Importance outside the recognised line of posts 
presumably alluded to by Tacitusin the oft-debated 
and well-known quotation, and which stretched away 
to the eastward as far as Peterborough. Your con- 
tributor alludes to some ‘‘slight opposition” 
Qstorius met with from the natives, and thus 
ignores the more than twenty years’ war with 
Caractacus. Venusius, the great military chief of 
the Cornavii, who, with the Silures, inflicted a 
disastrous defeat on the Roman legions. To him 
may be fairly ascribed the line of forts which yet 
remain intact, in Warwickshire, from Brownsover to 
the Ridgeway and into the Severn Vale. These 
are interspersed with “‘specula” or tumuli. That 
the struggle was fierce and long is evidenced by the 
remains of Roman posts in the forest land of Arden 
on the north of the Avon, at regular distances, and 
80 frequently do they occur that until you reach the 
Scottish frontier their number is not equalled in any 
given space, 

With respect to Brinklow, which bas been so often 
described, and which has been the subject of an 
exhaustive paper by Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., in the 
rans of the Royal Archzological Institute, ‘“W.” 

as the credit ot being the first to suggest that it 
~ utilised by the Romans as a station on the Fosse. 

~~ it had a pre-Roman origin there is no doubt. 
€ covered ways adjoining, and the relics which 
ve been found and preserved,{ are evidences of 
at the actual Roman stations exist in the 
: 8hbourhood, of which, notwithstanding their 
xtent and importance, your contributor makes no 
mention, but passes them to describe and reproduce 
a well-known plan of Chesterton Camp. 
é tells us, however, that the Saxons, J utes, and 
ngles, between the years 450 and 550 “ destroyed 
a of the Roman defences in the Midlands.” 
® most careful researches into the remains and 
— Which belong to that period show con- 
oi Men it was the Angles, and the Angles 
ete; : penetrated by the Fosseway from the 
worl, 0 Mid-England ; and except the raid of 
a in and Cutha into the Severn Valley (A.D. 584), 
Pair rite no ag or aa of the Jutes north of 
e grav 

e Angie Pood es there mark the boundary of 
Bri em respect to the type of earthwork, of which 

o rd is a fine example, and which Mr. G. T. 
fended “a a “Saxon worth,” these mounds de- 

y ramparts are common in Warwicksbire, 





without going to Laughton-en-le-Morthen for 
example, and without mentioning Tamworth and 
Warwick. There is an historical specimen at Seck- 
ington, another at Kineton (King John’s Castle), near 
which early British pottery has been found. There 
is a small one at Kenilworth, hitherto unsurveyed. 
There is another at Allesley, adapted in more 
recent times to a Medieval fortress , and in addition 
to these there are nearly two hundred moated areas 
existing. 

Chesterton Camp was one of the regular stations 
(mansiones) on the Roman road. In Warwickshire 
there is one at Mancetter, and another, now 
partially removed, at High Cross (Benones or 
Venonis), and some others less known. I wish, 
however, to point out that though Highdown Hill is 
a conspicuous feature in the landscape to the north 
of Chesterton, not the slightest sign of early occupa- 
tion can be discerned on its wooded summit. On 
the contrary, Chesterton Hill is full of remains of 
an early settlement. The famous windmill, designed 
by Inigo Jones, is built on a mound which, in 
position and distance, is in a line with the signal- 
posts which stretch from the south-east to the 
north-west diagonally with the lines of fortification 
and the Fosseway. The square fortification at 
Lodge Coppice is merely the enclosure of the 
keeper’s lodge, a square stone building of singular 
appearance now removed, a sketch of which is now 
before me. That some ancient dwelling existed 
near the Royal Oak House, the black ground testi- 
fies, and the remains found prove, but the Roman 
station at Chesterton was to the west of Windmill 
Hill, where coins and spoils of the Roman period 
are constantly found to the present day, together 
with Saxon coins and those of the Conqueror, whose 
soldiers apparently rested here after ravaging Har- 
bury, and on their return from Scotland, as coins of 
the Scottish contemporary kings have been found 
mingled with them. It is strange that ‘‘ W.” does 
not allude to this significant fact. 

Space will not permit me now to pursue the sub- 
ject farther, but perhaps you will permit me to 
point out that the site of Holm, or Hom Castle, 
has been so cut about by the landscape-gardeners 
that its original contour is lost, and whilst giving 
us again the interesting story of the ‘‘wroth 
money” at Knightlow verbatem, we have a conjec- 
tural site assigned for the place of assembly of the 
Stoneleigh Manorial Court, when Dugdale tells us 
that it took place at Motslow Hill, overlooking the 
village of Stoneleigh, and gives us the mode of 
procedure thereat in full. 

I have only alluded to a few salient points, which 
are beyond the reach of controversy, and in a few 
days I shall be prepared to show my large map of 
Warwickshire Antiquities of the pre-Domesday 
Book period to any one who cares about the subject. 
On this map every known earthwork and historic 
site is laid down, and their connexion with those in 
the neighbouring counties, as well as those places 
where pre-Norman remains have been found. This 
map is intended to illustrate in detail my long- 
promised work on ‘‘ Ancient Warwickshire,” now 
approaching completion. 

J. Tom Buragss, F.S.A. 

London, July 23, 1884. 

* * Tt rests, of course, with “‘ W.,” according to 
our usual rule in regard to signed articles, to make 
his own reply. 








PROPOSED PLUMBERS’ CONGRESS. 


Str,—I am thoroughly of opinion that if the 
London and Provincial plumbers were to hold a 
congress some time early in the coming autumn, 
and before the National Health Exhibition closes, 
one would very much benefit the other by the 
interchange of ideas respecting sanitary work gene- 
rally, and with a view of establishing a union 
whereby we could form ourselves into a company for 
the fostering and encouraging of good plumbing; 
for the establishing a code of rules on good 
plumbing; and for the protection of the trade 
generally from being murdered by the alarming 
growth of quack sanitarians who are dabbling in 
the plumbing trade to the great detriment of sub- 
stantial work; and also to see if we could not 
establish some kind of regulation whereby we could 
petition Parliament to enforce a code of rules or 
laws whereby all sanitary work should be examined 
after being done, which test would prevent unquali- 
fied persons doing sanitary work, to wit, such as 
ironmongers, gasfitters, zincworkers, and such like, 
who are not capable of carrying such work out, and 
to inflict penalties upon all established and recognised 
plumbers who are found doing slop-work, and which 
would be likely to prove in any way detrimental to 
health. For my part I am willing to assist in getting 
up a congress ; and I have every reason to believe 
that we could get many well-known provincial 
plumbers ; such, for instance, as Mr. W. P. Buchan 
and other well-known sanitary authorities. I should 
like to see the Master of the Plumbers’ Company, 
Mr. George Shaw, head the list. 

Perhaps some of your readers would give me their 
views upon the subject, and send in their names as 
persons who would join in the affair. I can at any 
time command a very large hall in Kensington, 
which would be within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Exhibition. P. J. DAVIES. 

78, Earl’s Court-road, Kensington, W., 

23rd July, 1884. 


IMPERMEABLE FLOORS AND ECO- 
NOMICAL FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


Srr,—The papers read on the 11th inst. at the 
Health Exhibition Conference on the above subjects 
are of considerable interest, and with your permis- 
sion I should like to make a few observations there- 


on. 

One of the speakers drew attention to the usual 
practice in so-called fireproof (or more accurately 
fire-resisting) floors, above those on the ground 
level, to construct over the concrete a complete 
wood floor of the old type, 7.¢., with small joists and 
boards, so that there is a series of horizontal flues 
supplied with fresh air through the perforated bricks 
inserted to prevent dry rot of those joists, which air 
feeds the flames arising in the room over the wooden 
floor, and attention was drawn to Messrs. Clarke & 
Co.’s new “ patent,”’ by which the joists are abolished 
and tloor-boards are laid on a bed of mastic directly 
on the concrete. But in this patent there are fillets 
of wood bedded in the concrete, which I venture to 
think are unnecessary and a source of weakness, 
for it is evident that being put into a liquid bed of 
concrete the wood swells, and when it becomes dry 
it shrinks and remains loose in the material. Now, 
sir, I have often constructed floors which are exactly 
like Messrs. Clarke’s, minus the fillets and mastic. 
My concrete I make of coke or pan breeze floated 
to a level surface, and when this is quite dry I lay 
dry boards on it and nail them to the concrete just 
as ordinary boards are nailed to wood joists. It is 
impossible to draw the nails; indeed, [ have seen 
boards forced up, leaving every nail standing. The 
boards may be laid in tar or otber bituminous mate- 
rial, as block floors are laid on the ground. 

There can ke no question that a floor so laid avoids. 
the evil of the usual practice, and from the point of 
view of health it is vastly superior; it is drier, 
warmer, and there are no spaces for vermin, disease 
germs, dust, or filth to accumulate. 

It was properly pointed out that in fire-resisting 
floors large iron girders, where necessary owing to 
the span, should be cased in fireclay to shield tiem 
from the direct action of the fire, but a very neces- 
sary further precaution is to leave the ends of the 
girders loose on their bearings and with a cavity at 
the back, because, though the fire does not directly 
attack the iron girders, it heats them and they 
expand. If bound at the ends they will burst out 
the walls. 

Nothing was said of an evil which frequently, I 
believe, causes the complete destruction of ware- 
house buildings, having the most approved ‘“‘fire- 
proof”’ floors, and that is the ordinary lift-shaft. A 
fire breaks out between two such floors, the windows 
break and supply the requisite air, and the story 
thus becomes, from the very impermeable character 
of its floors, like the furnace of a Cornish boiler, the 
lift-shaft furnishing the requisite draught like a tall 
chimney. 

To avoid this, I have adopted the following 
method, The enclosure to the lift Iabolish. Al) 
that is wanted is a high balustrade around the 
opening in the floor, and during the absence of the 
employés (when most fires occur) this opening is 
closed by means of hatches of tongued oak. Re- 
member the object is not to resist direct action of 
the fire, but to stop draught. In fact, the hatches 
are dampers. They may be of concrete, if required, 
on wheels like trolleys. When the lift is in use the 
concrete platform will be docked flush with the floor. 
When not in use, small iron rails can be inserted in 
sockets and the platform rolled out. 

We must all thank Mr. Horace Jones for his 
instructive suggestions on the casing of wood by 
iron plates. The samples he showed after their 
exposure to fierce heat were very interesting, and it 
is probable that the oak hatches sheeted with iron 
would be absolutely fire-resisting. 

Lastly. Stress was laid by many speakers on the 
desirability of abolishing wood laths to ordinary 
wood ceilings, but no reference was made to a 
system largely adopted in London,-—at least, which 
does this, and at the same time is sufficient to resist 
the fire arising from the destruction of the furn}- 
ture of an ordinary room. ‘This consists of nailing 
near the bottom of an ordinary joist an angle fillet, 
erecting a temporary flat platform (of the nature of 
ordinary centreing for an arch) say 14 in. below the 
joists, and then 
filling in with con- 
crete, averaging 
some 24 in. thick- 
(k is,/ ness (as sketch). 
Z>, Whendry, the cen- 
(joss  treing is removed, 

——<— and the ceiling 
rendered. I have used this in a thousand or more 
squares. It takes the place of pugging, and saves 
the ceiling from the stain of any small quantity of 
water that may be spilled overhead. 

EpwIin T. Hatt, A.R.I.B.A, 

57, Moorgate-street. 




















Mossley.—The fine five-light east window of 
Mossley Church, near Manchester, has just 
been filled with Munich stained glass to the 
memory of the late Mr. J. M. Kershaw, J.P., of 
Ashton-under-Lyne. The subject introduced is 
the Ascension. The artists are Messrs. Mayer 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF SILOS. 


Sir,—So many are now erecting silos that we 
think it desirable to call attention to the fact that 
we have proved most conclusively that there is little 
or no lateral pressure from silage, and that conse- 
quently there can be no occasion to erect very thick 
walls unless as retaining walis against the thrust of 
the ground outside. 

We had erected on the Royal Show Ground at 
Shrewsbury three of our circular portable wooden 
silos, the largest of which holds 50 tons of silage. 
In this we put about 16 tons of grass, and applied 
at mechanical pressure, equal to 16 tons of 
dead weight, and thus reduced the bulk from 9 ft. 
in height to 3 ft., and, in order to afford the public 
an opportunity of seeing the whole process, we had 
placed a } in. plate-glass door, 30 in. high and 20 in. 
wide, which was flush with the interior of the staves, 
which are only 14 in. in thickness, and notwithstand- 
ing the great pressure, this glass door did not break, 
and neither did any of the staves bulge. The silage 
was cut out, after having been in the silo barely a 
week, in perfect condition. 

We think this is so important a fact that it ought 
to be generally known, as the thicker the walls are 
constructed the greater the expense of silo-building 
will be. 

We would also suggest to those who still prefer 
using dead weight to mechanical pressure, that in 
our opinion loose sand forms a most undesirable 
method of weighting. If used at all, it should 
most certainly be confined tn boxes or bags: as, if 
otherwise, it mixes with the silage, and we are quite 
sure will not be appreciated by the cattle for whom 


the silage is intended. 
F, W. ReyNoLpDs & Co. 
Edward-street, Blackfriars-road. 








“STANLEY’S PATENT PLASTERING.” 


Srr,— My attention has been directed to a notice 
in your last week’s issue |p. 148] referring to 
Stanley’s patent plastering process.” The directors 
request me to call your attention to the fact that this 
is practically an infringement of the process adopted 
by this company,—a process which some few years 
ago you had the opportunity of investigating when 
the public test on the Embankment took place, 
when you kindly reported favourably of the merits 
of the same under date the 3rd of May, 1883. 

The system adopted by Mr. Hitchins was only 
perfected after many and various trials. The mate- 
rial now in course of manufacture by this company 
has, I am happy to state, met with the cordial 
approval of the leading metropolitan and provincial 
architects, and is being largely specified by them. 

Hitchins’s system not only possesses the qualifica- 
tions stated in your paragraph, but is likewise a fire- 
resisting an sanitary material. 

The Company is just completing the works at the 
Stock Exchange under Mr. Cole, and is about com- 
mencing the restoration of a very large block of 
buildings recently destroyed by fire at Messrs. 
Whiteley’s, whilst nearly the whole of the buildings 
that were destroyed in Wood-street have had their 
interior finishings formed of this material. 

I may also mention that the Sanitary and Insani- 
tary Houses in the grounds of the Health Exhibi- 
tion have been covered with Hitchins’s material, the 
advertisements for which have now appeared in your 
columns for some time past. 

R, E. EmMson, 
Secretary Hitchins’s Fireproof 
Plastering Company, 








A LEAKY SLATE CISTERN. 


Srr,—I erected a slate cistern on the top of my 
house some months ago, and although it was filled re- 
peatedly without showing any leakage, it commenced 
leaking a fortnight ago, and on examination we 
found a slight shelving or vein on the floor, and 
close to the centre where ‘‘tongued.” The cistern, 
Ijin. thick, is well jointed, and we applied some 
kind of substance with varnish over the crack. To 
our surprise the tank leaked as badly, or even worse, 
than ever. Can any of your readers answer the 
following queries :— 

1. Does alternation of heat and cold cause slate 
tanks to contract and expand when empty, notwith- 
standing their being (as in my case) built between 
two solid walls,—in fact, with three walls around, 
and covered with a heavy timber lid? 

2. Would a piece of slate, 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. 
— of floor), } in. thick, and bedded on } in. of 

ortland, cure the leakage, if properly cemented all 
round ? 

I have applied red lead, but fear it will not 
answer. BOMBAZEEN. 








Callington Public Rooms.—The directors 
of the Callington Public Rooms recently offered 
a premium of 25/. for the best set of plans and 
specifications submitted for building public 
rooms, with stable and carriage accommodation 
in connexion with its coffee tavern. The com- 
petitors were seven in number, and the design 
of Mr. C. D. Cooke, of Frankfort-street, Ply- 
mouth, who gave as his motto, ‘‘Cups and 
Saucers.”’ was ultimately selected. 


Hooks. 


Outlines of Historic Ornament. Translated from 
the German. Edited by GiLBEeRT R. REDGRAVE. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 

THis is a useful treatise in the catechetical 

form of question and answer,—which certainly 

favours conciseness, and is so far commendable. 

The part played by the editor is not very 

clearly stated, and a few foot notes in amplifi- 

cation of the original, attested by the editor’s 
initials, would have been welcome. For ex- 
ample, at p. 66 the especial characteristics of 
the Byzantine capital are given without touching 
upon its peculiar variation from the Classic type 
in the lateral increase of the mass above the 
abacus beyond the diameter of the column,—as 
in the Gothic styles. This feature more than 
any other differentiates the Byzantine or mixed 
from the pure Classic styles. Another charac- 
teristic of Byzantine art,—which we do not see 
referred to, but which we may have uverlooked, 

—is the relation of the diameter of the column 

to its structural function, and not merely to its 

height. 

Some of the answers are not quite conclusive, 
e.g. ‘Of what importance are figures in Gothic 
decoration ? 

“ Of very great importance ; for in the larger 
buildings they are used in all prominent 
situations.” (!) 

Considering its German origin there is sur- 
prisingly little in the book about the architec- 
ture of the Fatherland; but what is there is no 
doubt trustworthy. The illustrations are very 
numerous, and some of them are very good, 
and altogether it is a handy little volume which 
students may do well to possess. 





Concerning Carpets and Art Decoration of Floors. 
London: Waterlow & Sons. 

THis advertisement in masquerade is evidently 
the work of two or more authors, and it may be 
that the entire strength of Maple & Co. were 
engaged in its production. The first or his- 
torical portion is short but learned, all the 
sages of antiquity being brought upon the 
tapis, their testimony noted, and their opinions 
recorded. The second portion of the work is 
an ingenious variation of the assurance that 
Messrs. Maple & Co. are up,—or rather down,— 
to everything in the carpet and floor covering 
line and “ will be happy on the receipt of par- 
ticulars to advise,’ &c. The name of this 
eminent firm occurs on an average three times 
on each page,—say two hundred times in all,— 
and is not likely to be forgotten by the patient 
and conscientious reader; and so the end of 
the book will have been attained if only readers 
enough can be found. The scribe has acquitted 
himself fairly well of his very thankless task, 
and with such gratuitous cautions as that 
against choosing carpets with large patterns for 
small rooms, has mingled much that is both 
sound and suggestive. He has set his sails to 
catch the prevailing wind, and what can we 
wish but success to his enterprise ? 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Shirwell (near Barnstaple). — St. Peter’s 
church is about to undergo complete restora- 
tion at the hands of Mr. William White, F.S.A. 
Very little work of interest is now to be found, 
as the church was “ beautified and restored ”’ 
in 1704 by the then correct process of sweep- 
ing away all that was good and beautiful in 
the church. The nave oak roof has entirely 
disappeared, and plaster ceilings, “‘ boxed” deal 
pews, hideous windows, and a stuccoed tower, 
are the main features of the eighteenth-century 
“‘restoration.’’ New roofs of oak will be placed 
in the south aisle and chancel, and portions of 
the dilapidated walls will be rebuilt, and four- 
teen new windows of Ham Hill stone will be 
inserted to replace the present ones. The 
stucco will be cleared off the tower, and new 
copings and crosses put to the five gabler, 
The interior will be fitted with pitch-pine seat- 
ing, with wood block and tile floors. Carved 
oaken stalls will be placed in the chancel. Some 
very interesting fragments of carved bench-ends 
have been discovered by the workmen stowed 
away under the deal seats. Mr. Wm. Dart, of 
Crediton, is the contractor, and Mr. W. J. Dart 
is foreman of works. 

Manchester.—The corner-stone of the Church 
of St. Agnes, Slade-lane, Longsight, was laid by 
the Bishop of the diocese on the 19th ult. The 





site is on the higher ground in the lane, and the , 


————— 


| plot devoted to the sites of the church and 
parsonage is triangular, the church Standing at 
the base, or northern side, Slade-lane on the 
easterly side, and St. John’s-road, a continna. 
tion of the street which passes Longsight 
Church, on the westerly side. The Parsonage 
will therefore stand on the south side of the 
church, with a southern aspect for the garden 
The church, as now being built, will seat rathe, 
more than 500 adults, but the scheme provides for 
an addition of 1O0ormore. The plan comprises g 
broad nave of four bays, another narrower ba 

marked off from the wider portion by the 
Pointed arch of two “orders” of mouldings 
On the south side, at the south-west corner of 
the nave, is @ spacious porch, gabled to the 
south. At the centre of the west end ig a 
semi-octugonal baptistery, with a tall pointed 
arch opening into the church, and tall pointed 
windows piercing three of its sides. At the 
east end of the nave are a wide central 
pointed arch and two narrow ones. The left. 
hand archway leads to the organ-chamber, and 
to the choir and clergy vestries. A cluster 
of four arches, springing from a central 
stone pillar, marks a transeptal projection 
at the south-east corner of the church. 
The chancel, semi-hexagonal in shape at its 
eastern end,is raised seven steps in all up to 
the Lord’s Table. It has around the four 
easterly sides twelve arches, eight of them 
pierced with long pointed windows, with stone 
cusped heads, and four with panels only, with 
cusped and pierced circles above them. These 
window-cills are kept well up, and the space 
below them is panelled or arcaded in brick. On 
the south side there will be sedilia and a cre- 
dence. The roofs are to be open-timbered, and 
boarded. There is no plaster about the church. 
The walls inside will be lined to about window- 
cill height with brown glazed brick; above this 
with yellowish bricks from Ruabon. The win- 
dows are framed, as it were, inred brick. The 
cornices and arches generally are of the same 
material. But the chancel arch hag stone 
voussoirs alternating with the brick. The 
walls generally are to be of grey brick, with 
red for the framing-in of the windows and for 
quoins and other parts. The strings, labels, and 
moulded parts are of terra - cotta. Though 
there will be stone in pillars, capitals, and 
bases, and in cills and cusps, heads of windows, 
and elsewhere, the church is a brick one. It is 
designed by the architects (Messrs. Medland 
and Henry Taylor) in brick, and would not be 
suitable for erection in any other material. The 
foundations have cost under 150/. ‘The super- 
structure, as above described, has been let for 
2,7001., with 1121. for additional cost of a wood- 
block floor. 








Che Student's Column, 


HINTS FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.—V. 
ROMAN. 


HE general idea of Greek and Roman 
architecture, as conveyed to a super- 
2.9)) ficial observer by their “ orders,” might 
be that they were much alike; moreover, there 
are instances of Roman architecture in Greece, 
such as the huge temple of Jupiter Olympus at 
Athens, which, Fergusson says, (‘“‘ Handbook, 
p. 274), belongs strictly to the Roman school, and 
the sequel will show that the Greeks hada great 
deal to do with the introduction of the ps orders 
into Rome. There are, however, unmistakable 
distinctions between Greek and Roman architec 
ture resulting from the usual causes of all 
architectural distinctions, namely, those of race, 
character, requirements to be fulfilled, and the 
means at hand for fulfilling them. ; 

As to race, the architecture of Rome 18 traced 
back to the early inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing district of Etruria, the modern Tuscany, 
who, according to Fergusson (p. 285) were an 
Asiatic people, who, twelve or thirteen centuries 
before the Christian era, emigrated from Ly - 
and settled themselves between the “rn e 
valleys of the Tiber and the Arno, where t y 
founded twelve cities, and established a feder 
union of twelve states, which is the pec hb 
institution of the race. He adds that t ad 
kept up a constant communication of ore 
and arts with the cognate Pelasgic ee os 
Greece and other parts, whose art we 
already described. 











‘stic merit 
Here, then, we get a clue to the artistic ™ 
of Etruscan work, which is famous throughout 
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the world, especially in regard of the Gold- | 
smiths’ craft. Of their architecture, the oldest 
remains consist of town walls and gateways. 
Here again we meet with the polygonal or 
cyclopean masonry, and the openings tapering 
upwards, such as we saw in the curiously 
similar work in Peru, and with the same 
progress towards refinement in the use of 
carefully-hewn squared stones. In Rosengarten’s 
Handbook, on p. 103, will be found an Etruscan 
gate at Perugia. Here may be noticed a band 
of masonry, ornamented in a manner suggestive 
of the triglyphs and metopes of a Greek temple, 
in connexion with arches, which the Greeks from 
choice never used, but which we saw were used 
by the Assyrians. Thus we see that different 
races are like the subjects of the song, ‘‘some 
like coffee, some like tea,’ and, as pointed out 
in a former article, the national character or 
temper of a people,—in other words, their 
ethnology,—is no mean factor in the study of 
their architecture. 

There are no Etruscan temples preserved, 
and the representation of them on tombs, says 
Rosengarten, are not calculated to lead to 
any conclusive idea. We are therefore left 
to a description of them drawn up by Vitruvius 
(Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, a celebrated writer 
on architecture who flourished in the reigns of 
Julius Ceesar and Augustus’’). He had laid 
down the proportions for a prostyle form of 
temple which has given rise to any amount of 
discussion amongst archecologists and architects. 
The result given by Ramée (vol. ii., p. 591) 
seems the most likely-looking one, and is borne 
out by some slight existing remains. It should 
be compared with the very different result given 
by Fergusson on p. 287. From such temples 
is derived what is known as the ‘“ Tuscan” 
order, a shade simpler than the simplest Doric. 

Etruria was long contemporary with Rome, 
in her early times her equal, and sometimes her 
mistress; therefore many characteristics of 
early Roman architecture are really Etruscan, 
and their influence survived after the Romans 
threw off the Etruscan ‘yoke. The Etruscans 
were great tomb builders, and seem to have 
taken the most lively interest in their defunct 
relations. They provided them with all the 
furniture necessary for sitting (not forgetting 
the footstools), reclining to eat, and otherwise 
leading a happy existence, in spite of the lack 
of the important item, breath. Such tombs 
were cut in the rock; others were built in form 
of circular conical mounds, surmounting a 
cylindrical base or drum, illustrated by Fergus- 
son on p. 291. 

A valuable book to study on this subject is 
Denis’ “Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,” 
1848, 2 vols., octavo. The circular form of 
building remained a favourite one with the 
Romans, and was applied by them to their 
temples, while they also retained the passion 
for visiting the remains of their dead, more 
compactly disposed, however, in cinerary urns 
of portable size, and placed in recesses so like 
pigeon-holes that the buildings containing them 
were called “‘ columbaria.”’ 

The examples of Etruscan masonry in Rome 
may be recognised by the regularity in the 
shape of the stones, which are the double cube 
of 2 ancient Roman feet, viz.,1 ft. 11 in. x 
1ft.1lin.x3 ft. 10in. The buildings of this 
time are described by Taylor in a paper read at 
the Institute (Loan Collection of Transactions, 
vol. i). Of this period, also, is the Cloaca 
Maxima, or great sewer, of Rome,—hbig enough, 
says Gwilt, for a cart loaded with hay to pass 
through it. Without a visit to the spot, it is 
tather difficult to describe the exact form of 
the bottom of it. On p. 253 of Fergusson’s 
Handbook it is shown to have upright sides and 
a flat bottom, but the portion below the spring- 
ing-line is concealed by the water in other 
illustrations of it. 

In 145 B.C. Greece was subjugated by Rome, 
we ae result was a great change in Roman 
“ itecture. Grecian forms were freely 

opted, rather for the sake of adding orna- 
wy to the Roman constructions than anything 
ap Rosengarten,” p. 110). *‘ It is import- 
“rae understand clearly that hereby is meant 
dh ructural and organic combination of the 
“i with the Greek columnar construction, for 
latter must be considered merely as an 
tine ne decorative system, originating just as 
oe the other from the structure of the 
an and, therefore, without any structural 
“ a Viewed independently, the 
st ar construction forms only the outside 

ting of the building completed in the 


rough, which might be at pleasure removed and | 
replaced by another; whereas the removal of 
the decorative parts in Grecian architecture 
would have rendered the whole structure an 
impossibility.” 

Roman constructions, with the ‘‘ decorative 
system” of the Greek orders applied to them, 
increased in number and magnificence, until 
Cesar Augustus, who reigned at the time of the 
birth of Christ, boasted that he had found 
Rome of brick and left her of marble. Let us 
see on what class of buildings this magnificence 
was displayed. The Greeks have left us chiefly 
temples, some tombs and some theatres, con- 
sisting of an auditorium, rather more than 
semicircular, facing a stage, whereas Rome 
teemed with afar greater variety of buildings. 
Temples of course; tombs, in which the circle 
formed an important element of the plan; 
amphitheatres, in which the auditorium entirely 
surrounded the arena, as distinguished from the 
Greek stage; basilicas, or halls of justice; 
baths, which included several departments for 
recreation and study; circuses for chariot and 
horse races; forums for the public transaction 
of business; rostrums or hustings for public 
speaking; and arches for the triumphal entry of 
conquering Emperors or Generals. Besides all 
these, there were the wonderful engineering 
works, consisting: of streets, viaducts, aque- 
ducts, and bridges. Nor were these buildings 
confined to Rome,—she was the mistress of the 
world, and has left her mark in subject countries 
and colonies, far and wide. A few shillings 
spent on a return-ticket to Lincoln will enable 
the student to measure up a Roman archway, to 
say nothing of the ground floors of buildings 
that are constantly being unearthed around us. 

Perhaps the best idea of ancient Rome may 
be obtained by asking at the Institute Library 
for Ashipitel’s two views of it, as it was and as 
it is, and also for the key tothem. The recently- 
excavated Forum will throw additional light on 
it. A shilling or two spent on some of the 
numerous excellent photographs of the neigh- 
bourhood will make one feel almost at home in 
the place. 

In order to obtain a more detailed acquaint- 
ance with the buildings, Canina’s folio works 
should be examined. They are “ Gli Edifizi di 
Roma Antica,’’ in 6 vols.; “Architectura Antica,” 
in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Pianta’’ (maps),in lvol. There is 
also his ‘‘ Veii,” in 1 vol. The maps of Rome 
show the city so crowded with enormous public 
buildings, that one wonders where the people 
lived. Piranesi’s ‘‘ Architectura de’ Romani” 
is another folio work, which is useful on account 
of the Roman “ orders ”’ given on plate 6, et seq., 
in vol. i. A more practical work is Taylor and 
Cresy’s ‘‘ Architectural Antiquities of Rome,” 
2 vols., quarto, containing general drawings and 
details toa large scale. It also contains a most 
useful frontispiece with all the principal Roman 
buildings drawn to the same scale and many 
of them in their relative positions to each 
other. Of course, Norman’s “ Parallels’”’ is as 
useful in the study of Roman as of Grecian 
architecture. The late Mr. J. H. Parker spent 
much of his life in Rome, making notes of the 
excavations, and has published a series of 
octavo volumes, illustrated by photographs. It 
will be found that he differs from other authors 
in the names that he assigns to certain ruins. 
The amusement of restoring ancient buildings 
on paper (at which point it should usually stop) 
is demonstrated in an old book by Cameron, 
1775, called “Baths of the Romans, with 
Restorations by Palladio.”” A work by Carloni, 
on the “Baths of Titus,” is devoted to the 
coloured decorations of that building. 

The Roman “orders” will be easily dis- 
tinguished from the Greek ones. The Doric 
especially, which has a base, no flutings, and an 
utterly different capital and arrangement of the 
triglyphs next the angles. The Ionic differs 
somewhat less, but is sometimes found without 
fiutings, as is also the Corinthian order, which 
became a greater favourite than it had been 
with the Greeks. It was, however, not rich 
enough for the sumptuous taste of the Romans, 
so they mixed it up with the Ionic and produced 
the Composite order. 

The portico of the Pantheon at Rome is very 
similar in size and number of columns to the 
Parthenon at Athens, and they may be fairly 
compared as good examples of their respective 
orders (see Taylor and Cresy). 

The Pantheon brings us to the consideration 
of a great distinction between Roman and 
Greek architecture, namely, the use of the arch 
and dome. This building consists,—besides the 





portico, which Fergusson considers the oldest 
part, see p. 311 of his ‘‘ Handbook,’’—of a vast 
circular chamber, 145 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
covered with a hemispherical dome, 147 ft. high 
to the top, which is pierced with an enormous 
“eye” 27 ft. in diameter, through which a flood 
of light illumines the whole interior. This 
building is more fully illustrated in Smith and 
Slater’s “‘ Classic Architecture ’’ (p. 166 et seq.) 
than in the other handbooks, and there is a 
discrepancy between the drawings of the front 
elevation as given by Fergusson and by others. 

There is also a circular Temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli, near Rome (the “order” of which is 
copied at the Bank of England), and several 
circular tombs in which the dome is, or has 
been, used as a covering; but the Romans 
also used the barrel and groined vault, as 
in the Basilica of Maxentius (or of Constan- 
tine), which is fully illustrated by Fergusson 
on page 320. Labour and material being of no 
object, they could afford to build huge abut- 
ments, to restrain the thrust of these vaults. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Lectures on Architecture,” 
vol. ii., contain excellent illustrations of this 
method of construction, as shown, for instance, 
in the Baths of Caracalla. The portion illus- 
trated looks vast, but it only represents about 
one-sixticth part of the entire area of this 
huge establishment. 

A greater sense of vastness must be conveyed 
by the Flavian amphitheatre, known as the Colos- 
seum, of an elliptical plan, 620 ft. along its 
greatest diameter, and 513 ft. broad, and capable 
of seating 80,000 spectators. Compare this with 
the Alhert Hall, which seats an audience of 
nearly 7,000.* 

Of decorative sculpture that has come down 
to us, the triumphal arches exhibit the richest 
examples. The arch of Titus is well known on 
account of the bas-relief representing the 
carrying off of the seven-branched candlestick 
from Jerusalem, in the year 70 A.D. The 
column of Trajan is another rich example of 
decorative sculpture. There is a full-sized cast 
of it in the Architectural Court of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

We know a good deal about the private houses 
of the Romans from the remains that have been 
so fortunately preserved for us at Pompeii,— 
though the circumstance of their preservation 
by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius was unfor- 
tunate for the inhabitants themselves. There 
was much Greek influence about Pompeiian 
work, so that we may learn a double lesson from 
these ruins. Viollet-le-Duc, however, points 
out, in his ‘‘ Habitations of Man,” several dis- 
tinctions between the Greek and the Roman 
manner of living and of planning their houses. 
The painted decorations at Pompeii have served 
as a model for many a building of our own day. 
It is, indeed, difficult to surpass them in treat- 
ment, though one would like to see them more 
modern in subject. 

The arch, dome, and vault having now 
appeared on the scene as characteristic features: 
of Roman architecture, we can pass on to the 
next thread in our web. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.+ 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


July 11.-—10,032, W. Fullwood, Cork, Window 
Ventilation without Draught.—10,045, G. Parsons, 
Birmingham, Curtain-holder.—10,049, A. Besson, 
Paris, Stoves. 

July 12.—10,104, T. Durrans, London, Closing 
the Openings of Cesspits and Manhole-chambers, 
&c., of Drains or Sewers. 

July 14.—10,125, E. Jagger, Oldham, Slow-com- 
bustion Stoves.—10,144, W. R. Lake, London, 
Mosaic and similar work. Com. by H. F. Belcher, 
Irvington, U.S.A. 

July 15.—10,164, S. Bivort, Jumet, Belgium, 
Flooring.—10,174, G. H. Reynolds, London, Cornice 
Pole.—10,175, D. T. Lee, London, Anti-friction 
Bearing for Furniture Castors, Xc. 

July 16.—10,219, R. H. Holme and N. F. 
Arveschong, Newcastle, Receiving and Discharging 
Refuse, and doing away with House Ashpits, &.— 
10,221, R. Mason, Hemsworth, Window-frames and 
Sashes.—10,220, W. H. Luther, Glasgow, Sheet 
Metal Sash-bars and Fittings for Glazing, &c. 

July 17.—10,254, G. F. Busbridge and J. H., 
Turvey, East Malling, Manufacture of Cement.— 
10,261, E. Verity, J. M. Verity, and B. Banks, 
Leeds, Automatic Pivot for Looking-glasses, &c¢,— 
10,263, J. F. Sang, London, Improving the Foot- 
hold of Roads, Footpaths, &c.—10,268, E. Midgley, 
London, Ventilation of Drains and Disinfection of 





* The gallery gives promenade accommodation for 4,000 
more. 
+ Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 





street. 
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Sewage Gas. — 10,270, W. Harrison, Sheffield, 
Spindles for Door-handles. — 10,277, J. Gate, 
Plymouth, Water-heaters for Baths, &c. 

July 18.—10,287, D. Raine, Over Darwen, Smoke 
and Hot-air Coaductor.—10,293, W. R. Pullen, 
London, Embossing Leather Paper, &c.—-10,294, 
W. R. Pullen, London, Wall-paper, &c.—10,295, 
W. R. Pullen, London, Stained-glass Work, &c.— 
10,299, A. G. Rumley, Bristol, Ventilating Drains 
and Sewers.—10,301, G. Skudder, London, Supply- 
ing Disinfectants to Water-closets, Urinals, and 
Drains.—10,311, R. Hodges and J. J. Gaunt, Bir- 
mingham, Roller-blind Furniture. 

July 19.—10,328, W. Erck, Dublin, Stoves for 
Domestic purposes.—10,332, D. P. Low, Glasgow, 
Cesspool and Filtering Deposit Removal Pan.— 
10,336, R. W. Brownhill, Handsworth, Self-acting 
Revolving Cooking Stove. 

July 21.—10,378, D. Plumbley, Newport, Rack 
Pulleys for Window-blinds, &c.-—10,381, S. Turner, 
Barrow Haven, Clapper for Forming Ridges, Finials, 
&c.—10,393, C. Lawrence and T.. F. Wintown, 
London, Ventilating Apparatus.—10,394, C. Law- 
rence, London, Ventilating Greenbouses, Xc. 

July 22.— 10,431, G. F. Busbridge and J. H. 
Turvey, East Malling, Manufacture of Cement.— 
10,434, G. H. Brown and A. Brown, London, 
Domestic Fire-places.—10,442, B. Haigh, London, 
Disinfecting and Deodorising Closets, Urinals, &c.— 
10,454, H. Trott, London, Ball Valve for High and 
Low Pressure Water.—10,460, E. Newton, Hitchin, 
Trap for Water-closets, &c. 

July 23.—10,471, R. Chattwood, Bury, Venti- 
lators.—10,480, C. O. Sortie, Christiania, Window- 
blinds.—10,503, W. P. Buchan, Glasgow, Water 
and Earth Closets. 

July 24.—10,532, W. S. Rogers, London, Brick- 
work Facing. — 10,540, J. E. Tilling, London, 
Suspending Curtains over Doors, &c. — 10,547, 
A. G. Brookes, London, Pavement. Com. b 
G. F. Zeigler, New York, U.S.A.—10,557, W. 
song and W. Eckstein, London, Window- 
sashes. 


SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED.* 


July 15.—2,881, J. H. Yeo. Brixham, Sewer-gas 
Preventer and Sewage Collector.—6,127, T. Durrans, 
London, Connecting Water-closets, &c., with Ven- 
tilated Soil-pipes.—8,844, S. H. Rowley, Swadlin- 
cote, Water-closet Basins. 

July 18.—3,725, G. Crapper, London, Ventilation 
of House-drains, &c. 

July 22.—523, R. Pollock and T. H. Herbertson, 
London, Ventilators.—801, T. P. Bache and G. 
Salter, West Bromwich, Door-springs. — 2,379, 8. 
Willett, London, Window-fastener. —7,203, W. J. 
Hopkins, Worcester, Expanding and Contracting 
Grate.—7,838, H. Steven and J. Walker, Glasgow, 
Cast-iron Skylight Frames. 

July 25.—1,744. V. Skinner and H. C. Board, 
Bristol, Ventilation of Horticultural Houses and 
Buildings. — 4,459, J. C. Garrood, Folkestone, 
Safety Lock or Latch.—6,037, T. Grimbleby and 
H. Grimbleby, Barrow-upon-Humber, Lock-wing 
Roofing Tiles. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the week ending July 19, 1884. 


5,650, R. Hall & C. C. Woodcock, Leicester, 
Wood Paving (Dec. 5, 1883, price 4d.). 


The blocks have grooves or recesses formed in their 
upper surfaces into which concrete or other cement is 
poured, 


6,734, H. H. Lake, London, Door Handles. 
Com. by C. E. Lacey, Calais. (Dec. 13, ’83, 2d.) 


The loose handle has a spring in its tube which, when the 
handle is pushed on the spindle, engages one of a set of 
ratchet-teeth thereon, and prevents the at being taken 
off. A pin is passed through a hole in the knob to lift the 
spring and disengage it from the teeth when required to 
remove the handle, (Pro, Pro.) 


5,840, C. D. Abel, London, Manufacture of 
Moulded Ornamental Articles in Imitation of Wood 
and other Carvings. Com. by C. W. Radeke, 
Berlin. (Dec. 27, ’83, 4d.) 


This is an improvement on Patent No. 2,914, of 1881, in 
using sawdust, powdered resin, and slaked lime, which are 
reduced to a fine powder, and then, when quite dry, are 
= into heated moulds and are subjected to great pressure 

erein, 


'Published during the week ending July 26, 1834, 


5,796, A. Lorrain, Richmond, Producing Fluid 
rans available for Ventilation. (Dec. 18, 


A sail or flexible sheet has one end fixed to a bar while 
the other end is attached to a crank-pin which is made to 
revolve. The centre or fulcrum of the crank is so placed 
that when the pin is in its upper position the sail is 
stretched tight from the bar, while in its lower position the 
pi passes just under the bar. The sail is thus consecu- 
tively stretched and collapsed, and by its revolutions the 
current of air is produced, 


5,821, G. M. Morgan, London, Working of 
Marble and other Stone, &c. (Dec. 20, ’83, 6d. ) 

The marble, &c., is fixed on a travelling table which 
traverses backwards and forwards under a tool-rest wherein 
are fixed a number of tools,—first roughing and then finish- 
ing tools. 

5,855, C. D. Abel, London, Impregnation of 
Wood, &c., with Preservative Substances, Com. 





* Open to public inspection for two months from the 
dates named, 


by J. A. Koch, Galveston, U.S.A., 
erre, Berlin. (Dec. 24, ’83, 4d.) 

The wood is first placed in a closed vessel containing 
water, and is heated therein up to from 176° to 245° Fahr., 
when sulphate of iron, common salt, and alum are added, 
= afterwards the vessel is allowed gradually to cool 

own, 


and W. 








Miscellanea. 


Eye Hospital, Birmingham.—The new 
premises of the Birmingham and Midland 
Eye Hospital were opened on the 2ith ult. 
by Lady Leigh. The Rev. B. Jones Bate- 
man, chairman of the Committee, in open- 
ing the proceedings gave a short sketch 
of the history of the Institution, which was 
founded in 1823. Lady Leigh having declared 
the Hospital open, Lord Leigh, in thanking the 
Committee on behalf of her ladyship, congratu- 
lated the Governors and Committee on the long 
list of subscriptions, especially the munificent 
gift of 5,000/. from Mrs. Barrs, of Dudley. 
The hospital is a brick building with stone 
dressings, embellished with a small amount of 
carving. It stands upon 1,080 square yards of 
land, and has three frontages, namely to 
Church-street, Edmund-street, and Barwick- 
street. lt consists of four floors and a basement, 
the kitchen department being in the top story. 
There are two stone staircases leading from the 
main entrance to the top of the building, one 
passing through the side set apart for the male 
patients and the other that of the female 
patients, and a third stone staircase leading 
from the basement to the top story. The out- 





y | patient department is entirely isolated from the 


rest of the building; the large waiting - hall 
occupying the internal space on the ground 
floor is under its own roof, thus forming a 
large internal area to assist the lighting and 
ventilating of the upper floors. This waiting- 
hall is arranged to accommodate about 250 
patients daily. The hospital is arranged to 
accommodate beds for seventy patients, with 
ample cubical space per bed. The building has 
been erected by Mr. William Robinson, builder, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Payne & 
Talbot, architects. 

Public Halis at Brixton.—Brixton Halli, 
situate in Acre-lane, is at present undergoing 
very considerable enlargement. The works in 
progress include the extension of the present 
hall by increasing its length to the extent of 
20 ft., and erecting a spacious gallery at the 
south end. The platform orchestra at the 
north end is likewise being reconstructed and 
enlarged. In addition to the extension of the 
large hall a second hall, with several apart- 
ments in connexion, is in course of erection. 
Messrs. Fowler & Hill, of Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet- 
street, are the architects, and Mr. W. Downs, 
of Hampton-street, Walworth, is the contractor. 
Mr. E. Smith is the clerk of the works. The 
estimated cost of the works is between 4,0001. 
and 5,000/.——Gresham Hall (formerly known 
as the Angell Town Institution), in Gresham- 
road, having been destroyed by fire a few 
months since, is now in course of rebuilding and 
enlargement. Mr. T. Goodchild, of Duke-street, 
Adelphi, is the architect, and Messrs. Fish, 
Prestige, & Co., of Pimlico, are the contractors. 
Mr. Roberts is the clerk of the works. The 
cost of the works will be about 3,0001. 

700 Per Cent. Increase of Value in a 
Century-and-a-Quarter.— The freehold house, 
No. 63, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, with large fore- 
court and premises at rear extending to Queen’s 
Head-yard, and covering an area of 11,350 square 
feet, was purchased in the year 1758 for the 
sum of 1,7211., by Mr. Norton, a barrister, who 
afterwards became Speaker to the House of 
Commons, and subsequently the first Baron 
Grantley. It was put up to auction on Wed- 
nesday last by Messrs. Driver & Co., of White- 
hall, and realised the sum of 13,000/., thus 
showing more than 700 per cent. increase 
= the price paid for the same property in 
1758. 

The National Association of Master 
Builders of Great Britain held their thir- 
teenth half-yearly meeting at the rooms of the 
Central Association of Master Builders of 
London on Tuesday, the 29th ult., Mr. Stanley 
G. Bird, the president, in the chair. The meet- 
ing was largely attended by representatives 
from the provincial and local associations. 
After the routine business had been disposed of, 
several matters affecting the trade were dis- 
cussed, more particularly the question of quan- 
tities. The next meeting will be held at 





| Lincoln. 








| Oldand New Melbourne.—The Australa. 
sian Sketcher for June 2 contains some interest. 
ing sketches of Old Melbourne,—not, indeed, 
that Melbourne is of any great antiquity, for 
many people now living have witnessed the 
growth of the city from babyhood to its present 
vigorous condition. Many of the earliest build. 
ings erected on the site of the city have been 
removed to make way for modern improvements, 
and the few that remain are likely soon to dis. 
appear. The Sketcher, while doing its part in 
perpetuating the memory of the past, is not 
backward in recording the facts of the present, 
and in the same number gives a view 
of the new City of Melbourne Bank, at the 
corner of Collins and Elizabeth streets, on the 
site of the Clarence Hotel, one of the bitg of 
*‘old’’ Melbourne included in the sketches re. 
ferred to. It is stated that the “ rookeries” 
on the adjoining blocks are being replaced by 
buildings worthy of the site and the city. The 
City of Melbourne Bank is in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance. It has frontages of 
49 ft. to Collins-street, and 88 ft. to Elizabeth. 
street side. The chief features in the facades 
are large Corinthian columns, each about 30 ft. 
in height, which extend upwards to the summit 
of the first story. These rest upon bases of 
bluestone, each 7 ft. high, and when complete 
this will probably be the largest colonnade of 
the kind in the city. The doorway, which is at 
the corner, will be recessed, thus forming a 
portico. The doorway opens in the base ofa 
tower. The architects of the new building are 
Messrs. Terry & Oakden. 

Lifts at the Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool-street.—The whole of the lifts at 
this building are almost completed. They have 
been erected by Messrs. Archibald Smith & 
Stevens, of Janus Works, Queen’s-road, Batter- 
sea, and consist of one Stevens and Major’s 
hydraulic balance passenger lift, 82 ft. travel ; 
one hydraulic luggage lift, same travel (these 
receive passengers and luggage on the platform 
of the station and carry them to all floors in 
the hotel); one hydraulic stores lift, about 70 ft. 
travel; one direct-acting wine-cellar lift; one 
hydraulic continuous lift for kitchen pur- 
poses; two hydraulic kitchen lifts with jigger 
cylinders. The whole of these lifts are driven 
by water from a large accumulator supplied by 
a set of treble-barrel force-pumps, in turn 
actuated by a 6-h.p. Crossley ‘“‘Otto” gas- 
engine. There are, in addition, several hand 
lifts. The whole of the contract has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. T. 
W. Worsdell, Locomotive Engineer of the 
Company. 

The Manchester Ship Canal.—At the 
sitting of the House of Commons Committee on 
the Manchester Ship Canal on Wednesday, the 
opposition evidence of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion was continued. Sir W. Forwood made an 
offer that if the promoters would be content 
this year with their canal down to Runcorn, 
and would next year produce a scheme for carrry- 
ing the low-water channel along either the north 
or south bank of the estuary, no opposition would 
be offered by Liverpool. The case for the London 
and North-Western Railway, the last of the 
petitioners, was opened, Mr. Findlay, general 
manager, being examined. 


TENDEKS. . 
For additions to the Britannia Hotel, Sheerness-on- ea. 
Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, architects, Hastings :— 














England, Sheerness ............ssssereseees £1,500 0 : 
Mower, Hackney ..............sccccceseeees 1,496 ; 0 
Stephenson, Hampstead............- aeoee 1,485 
Scharien & Williams, South Ken- 

8 ON RE Ae 1,468 0 : 
Cephas Foad, Whitstable ............... 1,454 ; - 
G. White, Shepherd’s Bush ............ 1,350 . 
Houghton, London .............cceeeeeeees 1,346 a 
H. Wood & Co., Merton...........+-++0« 1,331 








For alterations and repairs to 12), Tottenham.cour 
road, and 32 and 33, Graiton-street, W.,; a Bie 1 
Etzensberger, Messrs. J. Saville & Son, archi 5 ville, 
Argyle-square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Arthur W. Savile, 
99, Strand, W.c, :— 


0 
a ictts hisses cecal £1,098 0 
Ward & Lamble.............cccceccssesreeees 1,073 : : 
ff — “eens hie tinsuessaiemensons a 0 0 
Spencer & Co. .......csecseceneeeceneeeeees 9730 0 
BIDS. cccccoccedevccvecesscasecscesenncese oie -~h > 0 0 
ADLCY .......ceeerseseesseecsensvenersnerene ts 0 0 
ee PR oa 9 0 
Jackson & Todd  ........ccccscsccssceeeeees oo > 0 
S, Lamble (accepted) .......00.-e.eceeeees 87 


ere oe ist Church, 
For the erection of 2 new chancel, &c., at Christ © ' 
Stone, Staffordsbire. on W. Hawley Lloyd, architect, 
79, Colmore-row, Birmingham :— 
R. Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent .....+++ oN 
H. &R. Inskip, Longton ........+-++++ 41390 

W. Trow & Sons, Wednesbury.......-. , 
W. Collis, Longton ............seeseerereee 
J. Gallimore, Newcastle ..... oaneannel 160 

T. Lowe & Sons, Barton (accepted).. 1, 
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For alterations and additions to the Union Workhouse, 


| 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, | Hish-street, Poplar, for the Guardians of the Poplar 


Union. Mr. George Morris, architect, Oriental-street, 



































































































































































































































Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. Poplar :— | 
Smith Cee eeeeeeressaseeeseete Ce eeeeeeeeeseseeees £4 100 0 0 ; 
COMPETITIONS. Sherwood ssssseesssesste asemeentnaainn 3,895 0 0 i 
PIGMMGOE iccccccssscesssecceescsiens sens Gee. © " 
TI nisin niesedmaieaieaaaabbinmneneien ane i 
Nature of Work. De oh . . Designs to be | RES wnnaiattin alah 3,505 0 0 i 
7 Shame soquenes. Premium. delivered. Page. TTI TOO eta ee 2 3,503 0 0 f 
—_———— — nasenis — eeeeee snctesscséescorcsnocenes 3,496 0 0 if 
. i rown . sunscseonent 0 0 " 
Public Baths ........c-ssessssoesseserseeesesesseeeees Corporation of Stockport} £50, £39, £20 ............ Sept. 15th | ii. R : it 
Wiater Garden, &c., STE dcustinindionsiatensioes OO ee. I  icesinncicicisenstas Sept, 29th ii. Aided: ¢ & Jenvey .. enantio mae yon ; 4 i 
Howel & Son.. revacinnatienenpeay i 
7 alker.., vee os 3,270 0 0 i 
CON A ’ Johnson ... india 3,128 0 0 i 
_—— TRACTS Hauper.. cutaneeecenntennnienia sneanesersencctes 3,040 0 0 
A a tennee athe ecee 9,000 O O i 
- , ° P Architect. S IIR ETE Pe TE ee 3,026 0 0 i 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. ; aa sin ee Page. Harris & Wardrop (accepted) ......... 2,994 0 0 } 
———————— EEE eg ™ pe? i 
F king it 
[ron Galleries, Infirmary..............sseesseees . | Guardns of St. Leonard, Land Soniete’{Limitea) homme, vette tk se 
Shoreditch............... J. Wallace Peggs......... August 6th | xxii. J. Ginen, Wiliineten eed, St. Mary Cray £5,335 0 0! i 
Brick and Pipe Sewers leishoneesdianeenntcibisnnibehiineteenl Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson ...... do. XX, J. Cardus & C. Prouse, Acton.............. . 4,570 0 0 i 
Cart-Shed, a, , ntianidniuhiabiiedtieninitioniies de eta to ew SE. eee do. ii, A.T. Catley, Lloyd-square, Pentonville... 4,000 0 0 ti 
Road Making and Paving ............sessesseree. ulham Board of Wrks do. do. ii, W. H. Dearle, Eastbourne .................5 3,500 0 0 f\ 
Dreinage, cng a nen saeenen = ou Nosh tae rg Ps sctatcercncsenens a * 7th | xxii. rg & a Bromley-common, Kent ... 3,250 0 0 i 
e ses, &C., ON Landing Stage ...... r pS issnsscdnesesssess ’ ii. . Impey, _ Ee eae i 
Svimming Bath PEC RN nin ——« os ee isi Fo xxii. G. Bell, Tottenham-wharf, Tottenham wee 
sinting, &c., Offices ..... AARC EE sai ewisham Brd o | ore do, ii, gi EE eS Fea 3,090 0 O H 
Wood Paving ........ iicheieedindinintihibnidinmtiniaiiaiaanaties Vestry of St. James, Rowland Bros., Fenny Stratford, Bucks.. 2,810 0 0 " 
: Brick Paving, Laying Curb Westminster .........| eee encececs do, XX, gre Bros., ar cs scicdctinainkainenons 2,768 0 O i 
e-paving, . < ’ g Curb, ; T. Adams, Amhurst-road, Hackney ........ 2,698 0 0 if 
ie Paving Es TOE sce ea RTT ane a aun ne Angus llth | xx. - Blake, Sydenham-road, a -” .. 2,200 0 O ‘ 
| Pitching .........0scess---soreresersscesees 9 Gere Oo. ii, . Etheridge, Lower-road, Deptford ...... 2,150 0 0 is 
Pipe-laying ..........-+-ssseeeeessereeesssceeeeseeeeeees Corporation of Burton- H. Potter, Redwall-road, Lower Clapton 1,848 0 0 ' 
a FO aga dttineuaaens 2 — cats ernie co. XXxii, A PE ennige New Brompton ... .. . RE 1,728 0 0 i 
oastgu - ’ _ eee MITAITY .....0..ceescccees RS eetereers August 12th | ii. . Siddons & Sons, Oundle ...............64 1,707 0 O 
Broken Granite ........0....ceseceescessseseeeeees .... | Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson ...... . do. et J, Heaven, High-street, Rochester......... 1,60) 0 0 i 
Enlarging Station, STL eciiiittiiipbeiaehininenciia Lon, & N. W. Ry. Co, | 8. B. Worthington ...... do. ii. J. C, Trueman, 57, Penshurst-road, South hi 
Mercantile Sn Garstot......cciee do. do. do. ii. Hackney, E. (accepted)...........ccceceeees 1,549 0 0! 
ists a w ~ oe gg ae ee eqeseaunne ‘ ee Local Board | C, G. Lawson ............ do. ii. 
Painting, Kt. A. ‘acks, Woolwich ......... ar Department......... RT sinusisiintniiacmuae August 14th | ii, Fur the erection of a class-room to St, Peter’s Church 
hee ont Additions, Lucton Founda- Schools, Great Yarmouth. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, archi- 
ME ‘a setshnnesindabbaneswonneinen ; ae eg socematasaseecmssts | th olga a8 Leatnesiodin August 18th | xxii. | tects :— 
ES RE SOTO Oe g .. | Sm : ~nwere cil ili i 
Stove Wall, Iron Railing, &c. .......s.se000 Cor. of Southampton ... W. B. G. Bennett satiate Ge. oo lear 9 Ocoper™ Sane con ns ° ; 
ony el “J waa 2 pbensansWetecnsoccoceees rea of ee Edward Garlick, C.E....| August 20th | xxii, James Leggett ..... Seeeeeeeeseerees i 
ew Brewery, Vauxhall ,,.., a sovsees pose arrett’s Screw-Stopper a 
ail ’ lattes alia iain tis Bottling Co., Lim... | H. Stopes & Co. wees... do. on James Bray (accepted) ....0....-+--+e0e 94 0 0 
_ ms evels, an ew Station, . For Wesleyan Chapel, Halden, Kent. Mr. James Weir, 
a i seaauaariretioenininnnisreerenecorseenesie Lan, & ba s. Ry. Co. | Official aepseenccenaneenens Angee 25th | xxii. | architect. Quantities by Mr. C. G. Maylard :— 
TELE CECE OCC OCCOCSE TT Tee eee TTT eT Tee + e ‘. " » r * | 
Press-House, &c., for treatment of Sewage | Wimbledon Local Brd do. | hal 26th on J. Bingham, Heade: ae ee pire EYIEE £496 15 3 | 
Passenger Station, Langley Green ............ Great Western § and | ; ee i 
Oldbury Ry. Co. ... | J.S. Macintyre, C.E....; Not stated | ii, For Park-street Bridge, Hertford. Mr. Urban A. Smith, Ht 
county Fn age a my 
Boff Bros., Park-street .........cccccccccees £500 0 0 | 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. W. Gray, Hertford Heath.................. 450 0 . 
-—- ) CO ls BB iiicecccctscccccnssesece 43) 0 0 ri 
‘ Cooke & Co., Battersea ..............sceee0e 428 0 0 
Nat : . pplications Thos. Turner, Watford ...............000008 399 0 0 
ature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. he dn. Salary. Page. Homer & Co., Holborn ............c0ec00e 374 0 0 h 
S. Redhouse, prom ne ee ne sagen coe 0 0 i 
‘ H & Co., ted)...... 59 0 0 i 
ee iaiiieleatatiahatit heii lalaliiililiees ag A _ y ons a Pn XViii. — np tacinarecc east tam i 
PEEVE JOE .occccccessccccccccccccesoccsorosccecoscoccceces igmore Highway bd, NED BER FB ivcecccccsccccnnccsconeceece xviii For Hitchin Lockup. Mr. Urban A. Smith, count i 
? ° ° . ’ y aj 
—— 7 architect :— l 
=. Twelvetrees, Biggleswade ......... £6,060 0 0 ti 
For alterations, &c., at the Holy Well, Shoreditch, | For the erection of a new hall and offices for the Most Glasscock & Son, Bishop Stortford... 6,020 0 0 } 
Messrs, Hovenden, Heath, & Berridge, surveyors :— Worshipful the Butcher’s Company, in Barthol. mew-close G. Stapleton, Hitchin ................+.++ 5,708 © 6 
Dc IIIIIIIE vsscssaciciiessonainianeedoanabanina £387 0 0 City. Mr. Alexander Peebles, architect. Quantities sup- Henry Hicks, Peterborough ............ 5,725 0 0 | 
- ad oy vagy dbeuncidttinsenibiagneiinntuttinns a ; : plied by Mr. W. E. Stoner, Bucklersbury :— Ca Gaur Stentterd Heath seeseeecerees aan ; f 
EBD Ce WOULD .cccccccccccccccescccsecccecvcseccces 2 . BY 9 SECC URES SA CHUEE .ccccccccccs ’ 
Alternative A. Bunting, Fenstanton.................. 5,100 0 O i 
a a a ae Ola Kent-road works Total, 8. — Ysera (accepted) ... 5,010 0 : 
er , ’ ings Arms, ent-road. tee ew R. Ranson, Arlesey Siding............... 4,998 0 
fessrs, eer aan, £ s.d.| 2£ sd. : ; iin sate ' | 
yen Son, & Aldwinckle, wee .« a ictssenttciiiie 8,282 | 1,867 06 | 10,119 00 ; ; 7 | 
Bas assert yeeserneiteonenserseneseasnon —— ¢ F &F.J.Wood.......... 87458 | 1.581 19 4| 10,039 19 4 For making up and improving the Venner-road, Byne- | 
CATIC X SOM...ccccesceeeee secesccecesceeers 648 0 L +0) ' road, Wyverton-road, Penge, for the Beckenham Local 
W. Shurmur .....ccccccocccoee.,cccesee.. cee 1593 0 0 TESS cccccccccesescecesces 8,067 1.621 00 9,688 00 Board Mr. Geo. B. Carlton, surveyor :— 
Matin en 1693 0 0 = 7,963 | 1,711 00] 9,674 00 gO ns gala ’ ae” , 
Room & Set ato COCO cerccccesecccesece 1588 0 0 Hall, Beddall, & Co. ae 7,997 1,625 0 0 9 622 0 0 J. Etheridge o Coercccececeseetsecees a,008 0 0 bf 
Hancock ...... ve see Re atom ie 1533 0 0 Brown, Son, & Blomfield. 7,939 1,592 00 9,531 00 : Oe BED cancecescccocntecsesenes yr 0 - 
Mills hla 0% e 1°495 0 a J. Chappell tiie ea 7,965 1,562 0 0 9,527 0 0 e DOORS ccccccccceetcosseeccesoccccesececcse 5, 1 0 
‘kson & Toda ee " pnteeemens 7,886 | 1,565 0 0 5 gly, ee lg nae a ggoameeneaanaatas oan & 
Jackson & Todd 1.470 0 0 , 900 9,451 0 0 r ’ 
eeerecee Ceebeeeoeee eeeetecce eee y é K lib & G f. d W att & Lovedale PPUTTIVITITIT TIT TTT 4,658 0 0 
D. D. & A. Brown ......... 17350 0 0 ee ee tances 7,836 | 1,578 00) 9,414 00) a Brook 4,255 0 0 
eeeeereerestess > eee 777 1,547 0 0 9,324 0 0 roo OB. .ccces ccccccccccccccconcecccececoce > 
Ashby & Horner ORE: 7,755 1,547 0 0 9,302 0 0 Sg ga Oe eee reeseesessessesseeeeseses el - ° 
For repairs to the School Board Schools, Barnes, Mr. Greenwood ........s0000 vee] 7,831 | 1,407 00) 9,288 00 Beadl. “vag NARA 37794 0 0 
Frank EK. Thicke, architect cue Clarke & Bracey lias atti 7,665 1,533 00 9,198 00 eadie FOS. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccoccecees hs 
RRR arene ewes £154 0 0 Nightingale Ee 7,658 1,385 00 9,043 00 G. B. Marshall soot eeeeeesesseneeeeeeseasees 3,532 0 0 
pentidanennenseecescoetoorces 139 19 O Architect’s estimate ...... 8,000 ‘i — Mowlem ro pe Momma eee " sae. 9 9! 
0 saaiuniaid cians ee Nk ... 184 5 6 | - ncanirendelatanceetaclscenatiii sci Satlithesinilegeaitisatin [Engineer’s estimate, £3,678]. 
ae Se er pr = * Not estimated. For addition of infant school and offices to present School 
aaidiindiaiaaaiiaiiaas Chapel, Temple Cowley, Oxford. Mr. A. Mardon Mow- 
: For the erection of shoss and offices in Eastcheap, | bray, architect, Eastbourne. Quantities supplied :— 
For works to the Mews, Compton-street, Eastbourne, | for the Aérated Bread Company. Mr. George Edwards, | James Stroud, Littlemore........................ £784 0 0! 
ng William Reddall’ & Son, South \ ok Tine. wes. Mego by Mr. H. Lovegrove :— = -< eee Charles-street, Iffley-road, ion 
y, E.C., and Terminus- road, Eastb Ahi charien I etsinaiitiandidiamncne £8,764 0 0 I iccanescccotccescuncseeiecquooebaneetavgqeasers i7 0 0 
and surveyors aie astbourne, architects — OP RAE: ae EOE 8,508 0 0 J ‘oat George -street, St. Clement’s, 
PRINDEIAZS .......ccccccccescece sesccesescsceseoes £512 10 YWAECTS.......ereceeeererrerecseersereereeeees 8,470 0 0 MBOUG 0... cccccccscsesesensccdcccoscsececosssocecoues 656 10 0 
Newman & Hart ......................... 387 os : BED ctitcsccceconesscacanconcnneccconmscoses 8,260 0 0 G. Castle, Pembroke-street, Cowley-road, 
Nv dineteintasnietinttaicsaeiies cmaiiaan eaten * 350 0 0 IEE TD OO Riccncesnosecngnenerenonsennnen 8,218 0 0 Si iiiiensnttuaneniniiasinirenincannignanenmminen 659 0 0 
& Me sia cichenineanesinintininitiptae 8,198 0 O - a , Tem aa Cowley ........ . 583 5 0 
For internal pointing end decorati ‘arrant TR) cubenentsbuenosiabpsecenbeacion 8,190 0 0 « Eh. MEOCTER, COWEOT  cccccccccccececccecceccoses 425 0 0 
g ation at F ‘ i i 
om Great Queen-street, from the designs and ‘under ‘the Cheeeall ... I AAAI AN 75 AE Ap 7,863 4 ° mg ye essen of 392 15 0! 
ties by Moat’ Grand Superintendent of Works. Quan-| Scrivener & CO...ccsussenssennesneeen 7,859 0 0 | ont. 0 aaieninoeieaam , 
—- ilam Reddall & Son :— FRRBED  cccocecescccccecccccencccccesconescoess 7,793 0 0 For alterations and repairs, 8, South-hill Park-road, 
Homan& Son soerccesccscocoooes £1,121 13 7 MOrter .....ccccccccccccsccecccrccccscescesccsces 7,790 0 0 Hampstead Heath, for Mr, H. M. Clark. Mr, Thomas 
mb tah a OC : 0 90 GQECON ..ccccccccorccccescccccesesecceersoscoreos 7,745 0 0 Milbourn, architect :— 
ee iaertosernorenen a : eee maaaenrnenenesneteconniemngennennentet cae 0 0 2 7" ane, pneninne ene stoces £287 10 0 
SneteeeUEUnRset eh tessantudensenes Ightingale .....c....ccccsccccccseseccccccoe Fy 0 0 . Pickett, Hampstead (accepted) ... 275 0 0 
I is nnitsrenintanenennods einttRinen ,650 0 0 
weet, the erection of residence and studios at Chelsea, Martin Wells & Co. (accepted) ...... 7,599 O 0 For alterations to the Cock and Woolpack, Finch-lane, 
tities by Me's 2 Son, & North, architects, Quan- E.C., for Mr C. Deakin. Mr. Arthur W. Saville, archi- 
T. Richards... neil £ For alterations to 91 and 93, Westbourne-grove, for aes seal Ghevamaels £359 0 0 
c. Bowden & Gq phe ; : Mr. R. Sonne. Mr. George Edwards, architect :— weet P cl ane la ig g 
p. V eaebiidnidbebadénectetinsense ,700 S ETT RA TS LITE TTD £338 
G. 8.8. Walesa s — 7,185 0 0 Smith in ceeiaaniinptauitpcatibtenimininnnbedl 299 9 9 For new Wesley an Chapel, Tenterden, Kent. Mr, Jas, 
Staines & Son OM... .rcccccccsccsees — 0 0 Scharien & Williams ............ 294 0 0 oon a 9, y ag me me W Peg, S.W. 
Marne oe ae too teeeoeccecente ces ovecsece ,969 0 0 ae.) st ~ uantities by Mr. C. G, Maylard, 21, King William-street 
vith detec Eee tO 6,923 0 0 ssattiienian  eaiinanttisieclinmnames ee Strand, W.C.:— oe ; 
For cleansin For four semi-detached villas, for Mr. Lester, in the ~ tee - acme ee ee eee — : : 
Mr. J. w. 10 hgtienees: for the Brentford Local Board. se a apa Midland-road, Bedford. Mr. F. T. Mercer, SNE lcdinstiataserddiadinassmennen: Sau an 
Thomas & Cordus ots, architect :— EEN AE 2,145 0 0 
unsden & Co we (accepted) ......... £300 0 0 Watts & Lester (accepted) _evececececes £1,400 0 0 T. Bingham, Headcorn, Kent”*......... 1,887 0 0O 
eteeees Weiidiintnendainnes 285 0 0 [No competition, ] * Accepted at £1,633. 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Ava. 2, 1884. 








For erection of new schools at Wright’s-road, Bow, for 
the School Board for London. Mr. E. R. Robson, archi- 
tect :— 











W . Bangs ........ccccccccccvcees secant — £12,606 0 0 
Priestley . sevecnsoeencnansousnsces 12,576 0 O 
W. Shurmur...........0.00 siiecimasinial 12,278 0 O 
G. 8. Pritchard .........cccccccccscccveees 12,208 0 O 
Perry & Co. .......scccccecccsecseessrecceses 12,186 0 0 
DEE. coccecccconncqonnsaccnteccsesncsoencene 12,174 0 O 
Patman € Fotheringham ...........++ . 12,125 0 0 
F. TR. TRGREB: ccccoccceccccccccsccccencoccesces 12,058 0 0 
Wall — aietnearnsiieaneniiaiannglih 12,028 0 0 
F, & F. J. Wood............ wen tae = © 
BD, 0. SOUNNE ccocccccecees a nent 11,983 0 0 
Oe ee 11,927 0 0 
Stimpson B CO. ...ccccccccccccsoccevcceces 11,92) 0 O 
GR, FUMED Kcncocnocestcsvccecenncnesousenceseasce 11,850 0 0O 
Atherton & Latta .......ccccccccseeeees 11,500 0 0 





For erection of new schools at Montem-street, for the 
School Board for London. Mr. E, R. Robson, architect : — 














Wye BOE ccccnccccccccocscsesesescosecs £17,983 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .,.............. 17,878 0 0 
{5 - 7 . 17,774 0 0 
We ot icccctsvesteses encetanbaieunions 17,707 O O 
Ee . . 17,338 0 0 
Oe oD’ ccoccccccesneneecrensgnsanees 16, 569 0 O 
Stimpson & CoO. ........sceccccsccccssseeee 16,524 0 0 

all eeeeeeeeteeeeee SCOR eeeeCePeeeeeteeeeee 16,429 0 0 
Priestley eeanies eS 
W. Bangs & ile 16,237 0 O 
Niblett & Co. .......00...c0000 seccccseee 16,230 0 O 
PCC — Qa . 16,127 0 0 
8 poocceeee sooceee 25,992 0 O 
Atherton & Latta ..........cc..cc00e cooce 15,990 0 O 





For the erection of new schools at Trafalgar-square, 
Stepney, for the School Board for London. Mr. E, R. 
Robson, architect :— 


Harris & W ee £15,550 0 0O 
SEE GID. coccovccccsonneedsonssonese 14,940 0 0 
I cnttinitnsaatntesniinenawisiintios 14,899 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 14,765 0 O 
i TIT wtdreuseentereupecempannsenenant 14,750 0 O 
OO ae 14,730 0 0 
LEELA LEEDS 14,621 0 0 ° 
TRIIIIITL —ntentiindueneicicieinaaulidinemnaiiaibintinesinidl 4, 0 0 
anne 14,470 0 O 
Bieta & TATAB ...ccccccccccccccccccces 14,300 0 0 
TD, stnsencnnnoenesitieseniennioninine 14,157 0 0 
FO SS eee eee . 14,154 0 0 
a 14,134 0 O 
G. S. Williams & Son..............00c000 14,111 0 0 
OR ES 13,989 0 0O 
TEIN ccnnnccnsteuvennsensosonesestbuns 13,934 0 0 
EE 13,917 0 0 
AF i ee 13,669 0 O 
W. Shurmur (accepted) ............... 13,599 0 0 





For rebuilding the Ship Tavern, Little Tower-street. 
Messrs. Hills & Fletcher, architects :— 


III: cnimeutttsienscbiteactebiemmeneniidliel £2,984 0 0 
Higgs & Hill ........ patenesventenanmenmmed 2,949 0 0 
a 2,890 0 0 
TIED T 2,828 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ..........cccccscessseee 2,773 0 O 
SET cnicncntetesnesenitiininnnaimeinl 2,743 0 0 
EET TE 2,583 0 O 
LT LR 2,589 0 0O 
BEGETS & WATEEOD qn. cccccccccccccccosccce 2,572 0 O 
0 2,530 0 O 
EE Aa 2,500 0 0O 
STII ietennttisnescncenencenesecnneaanantiamenniins 2,500 0 0 
SUIIIIIIIE ssusideenictiinianisceciainaibaniideeenemnaanin 2,285 0 0 





For building new parish room at West Hackney 
Church :— 
W. A. NE iii cient acreieeniindl £268 0 0 





For alterations and aoe at 43, Ov'ngton-square, for 
Major C. Mercier. Mr. E, Clark, architect :— 


Ff. 8 Sa a £1,950 © O 
ee 1,798 0 
Scharien & Williams pouncnsnnsenenmieneiia 1,793 0 0 
S.C 1,775 0 0 
NIEE -- arncnnesesavssvninonsssanoveococees.ss 1,725 0 0 
OS ee ee 1,479 0 O 
NID: apabiibneusinousutiinmianseiasinedti 1,398 0 0 





For alterations, &c., to the Pitt’s Head Tavern and 
houses adjoining in Henry-street and Charles-street, St. 
Jobn’s Wood, for Mr. W. ‘I’. Pryer. Mr. Alfred Hopkins, 
arc —om et ‘Berners-street. Quantities not supplied :— 

J. Anley 7 


hachntasnanatinbudiinmiednasenabanenniin 70 0 O 
lie ee REE 1,967 0 0 
LETTE CE A 1,803 0 0 
I a 1314 0 0O 











For erection of Methodist Free Church, Peckham. Mr. 
F, Boreham, architect :— 


J. GROVE. .0000.000008 ea ae a £5,342 0 0 
a ae renee ee 5,254 0 0 
Bt III. ian nn npemngemosogeeounestoet 5,243 0 0 
G. &. Williams & Go ....cccccccccccscccee 5,040 0 O 
LETTS 4,992 0 0 
OE SSPE 4,987 0 0 
W. Shurmur ............. aa tlt 4,896 0 0 
| ee 4,778 0 0 
Behowar TINY cecrsnssstnnandesountenseenees 4,655 0 0 
J. HOMOWaY 2.2... .ccrccccccccsccsscccccceseee ' 0 0 
i Rae ial tiaatiiiail 44.0 0 0 








For new buildings next the Liberal Club, in Northumber- 
land-avenue, for Mr. McSheehan. Messrs. Francis & Sons, 
architects, 177, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street :— 





Scurrah nee CT See ee aR NE £12,190 0 O 
|) 10,945 0 0 
BENE ccvecsieiccredtukounneniedieesewonnan 10,749 0 0 
OS are " . 10,577 0 O 
Peery & Oo. ....ccccccoccscccccesveccoseseces 10,284 0 0 
III. «-cannsssceuaunmmibuatepennmaees 9,799 0 O 
EEE es 9,645 0 0 
EE Be Gt iccensccccvncccensentsocsrsongecs . 9,630 0 0 
Baylis FROCEEEE)  ncocccvrvcnvccserccseces 9,512 0 0 





For new dome at the Town-hall, Hackney. Mr. Thornton 
Green, architect :— 
J. ’ Sargeant.. Saieitiaiandunmanauee ssvescnensiintls . £172 0 0 
W. Shurmur (accepted)...............000008 165 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at No. 20, Worship-street. Mr, J. 
Groom, architect :— 








Mattock Bros. ......... - nesisaaninil £858 0 0O 
ax neseeetenues 825 0 0 
iia iatcaiellidiia tial . 736 0 0 

mons hace aie aetna 693 0 0O 





Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P.8.—F. M. B.—J. P. 8. No. 2 daw that you are in part con- 
verted).—H. T.—W. Bros.—A. 8.— (out of date now).—R. T. C. 
(drawing received). —A. T.—H. “ag Pek plan if you like, but we 
cannot promise to make any use of it). 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
od the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Notrrt.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLVI. (January to 
June, 1884) were given as a Supplement with the 
Number of July 12. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, en personal 
application at the Office. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each ; also 

READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers, 
price 2s. each ; also 

THE FORTY-SIXTH VOLUME of ‘The Builder” (bound), price 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of : s. 6d. each. 











CHARGES FOR AD VERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........0e. - 4s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ..........6. Os. 6d, 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on ay plication to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) Os. 
PREPAYMENT I£ ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered wan or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Ad to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 


MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Adverti sements, and |’ 


strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


*“*THE BUILDER” is supplied prrecr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s, - annum, 
PrEPaIp. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, "Publisher 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C 





—ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVE 
SPECIAL. MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE. sae, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cloek on WEDNEs. 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS era in ‘‘The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
Office, 46, Catherine- street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
pe "a charge. Letters will be forwarded if ad 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps te 
cover the postage. 








a, 
SE 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWCOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Jorsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 








Box Ground Stone 
Is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positions, 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
[ Apvr. 








Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED ‘against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. Avr. 

For prices, &c., ad- 


Doulting Free Stone 

_. dress §. & J. STAPLE, 
HAM BILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 
BLUE LIAS LIME and Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), _ Ilminster. [ Apvr. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 








granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Aovr. 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & OO. 
Office: 


No. 90 Cannon-street, E.€. [Apvt. 


J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &e. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :—— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 

NEWCASTLE. 
Iilustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 














HAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS ?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Wor 
British Museurn, South seme, om Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies’ 
surance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to 


Hospitals, Inst‘tutions, Banks 


Offices, 
Artisans’ Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON. 


WOTICE.—The roLrecual REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) ror ARTwTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
ila constraction allowa of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 


N.B.—On View at HE ALYH EXHIBITION (Eastern Gallery). 
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